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SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


conmetiginaens 

ROSSENDALE is a crowning mercy, if only because 
it has extinguished the personal influence of the 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. In the constituency which 
returned LorD HARTINGTON by immense majorities 
in 1885 and the following year, it is now plain that 
the Liberal Unionists form the exceedingly light 
brigade of six hundred voters. This is the most 
decisive comment on the sorry document which was 
issued from Devonshire House last week. MR. 
MADEN’S overwhelming victory may be, as one 
Unionist organ plaintively observes, as unaccount- 
able as “the presence of evil in a God-governed 
world”; but it is, at all events, a conclusive index 
of popular opinion. The battle was fought mainly 
on the issue of Home Rule, and the familiar pretext 
of the Ministerial journals is put out of court. If, 
as the Standard admits, the Opposition can gain 
throughout the country the measure of support 
accorded to them by Rossendale, the Government 
must stand condemned. That measure seems to us 
to be already not only full but overflowing. A 
Ministry which has lost twenty seats in bye-elections 
cannot pretend that it still commands the confidence 
of the nation. 


THis point is so obvious that the efforts of the 
Unionist scribes to blunt its edge are merely 
grotesque exercises in evasion. The Times informs 
us that “local trials of strength” are of no account 
when compared with the speeches of Ministers in 
Parliament and the promenade of the Government 
majority (which has been reduced by more than one- 
third) in the division lobby. We are further in- 
formed that a demand for a dissolution, or even for 
information as to its probable date, is an insufferable 
invasion of the prerogative of the Crown. As even 
the Times confesses that something may happen 
“in or out of Parliament” during the next few 
months, which will make a dissolution before the 
autumn inevitable, it is scarcely worth while to 
engage in academic discussions about prerogative. 
This much is clear—that the Opposition, with the full 
assurance of popular support, may carry resistance 
to the Ministerial measures to what lengths they 
please. On the important question of supply, for 
example, Mr. GLADSTONE has a right to demand that 
no provision shall be made which will leave Mr, 
GOSCHEN responsible for the next financial year. 
Before the dissolution, moreover, there must be a 
new Registration Act. Indeed, the whole situation 
is so fruitful of legitimate opportunities for Liberal 
activity that the cry of “obstruction” is about as 
pertinent as a nursery rhyme. 


In his customary letter to his supporters in the 
House of Commons MR. GLADSTONE expresses some 
scepticism as to the intentions of the Government 
respecting the Irish Local Government Bill. Nothing 
is more marked than the anxiety of the Tory rank 
and file to get rid of this unhappy measure by 
hook or by crook. Mr. BALFouR was relieved by 
the death of the DuKE or CLARENCE from the irk- 
some duty of explaining the principles of his Bill 
to the Orangemen of Belfast, who have as much 
affection for any extension of Local Government in 
Ireland as they have for Home Rule. If a death in 
the Royal Family could be made an excuse for drop- 
ping the Bill altogether, Mr. BALFouR would cer- 








tainly be urged to take this course by every organ 
of his party. As it is, we are warned that any 
obtrusive criticism of the scheme will justify the 
Government in postponing it for the sake of legisla- 
tion for England and Scotland. Never was a 
bantling more unwelcome to its kindred than this 
belated offspring of Mr. BALFour’s constructive 
genius. Rossendale refused to be its godmother, 
and those who ought to nourish it are shrieking for 
its blood. 


THE dispute between the United States and Chili 
has been ended by the complete abasement of the 
smaller Republic. This, of course, was inevitable, as 
Chili is not in a position to discuss peace or war with 
the United States on equal terms. Some reparation 
was due from the Chilian Government for the out- 
rage on American sailors by the Valparaiso mob. But 
the means employed by MR. BLAINE and PRESIDENT 
HARRISON to embitter the humiliation of Chili savour 
strongly of electioneering and the “party ticket.” 
Two days before PRESIDENT HARRISON sent his war- 
like message to Congress the surrender of Chili was 
known in Washington; at all events, the Chilian 
Minister's despatch had arrived, though it was 
apparently not formally delivered till the Presi- 
dent’s thunderbolt had been launched. It is 
suggested that Mr. BLAINE knew Chili had given 
in, but could not forego the cheap glory of a need- 
less menace. The circumstances are certainly sus- 
picious, and the needs of the electoral campaign 
pressing. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL has raised a new scandal about the 
treatment of sailors in the mercantile marine. In 
his evidence before the ,Labour Commission he 
asserts that old stores, sold as refuse by the Govern- 
ment, are purchased by small retailers, who sell them 
again to shipowners for seamen’s rations. Some 
colour is given to this by an Admiralty regulation 
of recent date which enjoins some chemical treat- 
ment of condemned stores, so as to prevent them 
from being passed as fit for food. Mr. PLIMSOLL’s 
charge doubtless applies to a small minority of ship- 
owners, but it is curious that one owner who gave 
evidence before the Commission denounced every 
legislative restriction as a gratuitous interference 
with his business, and denied that the loss of life at 
sea had ever called for load-lines or any other com- 
pulsory precautions. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S exposition of his old-age pen- 
sion scheme in the National Review will not excite 
wild hopes amongst the working men. If a man will 
save five pounds before the age of twenty-five, the 
State will kindly take care of it till he is sixty-five, 
and make it up to twenty pounds. In the meantime 
he must pay a pound a year, and at the end of forty 
years he will be entitled to a pension of five shillings 
a week. The prospect is far from stimulating, and 
the chances that the working man will voluntarily 
tax himself in this way for so small and so remote a 
benefit are not numerous. As the advocates of old-age 
pensions shrink from compulsion, they must provide 
some better incentive to thrift than Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S. Long before-a working-‘man is twenty-five 
he is generally married, and he has too many needs 
for a five-pound note to hand over that scarce luxury 
to the custody of the State for forty years, and go 
on sending a pound per annum for the whole of that 
period to the same paternal but frigid address. 
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THE Scottish “ Laymen’s League” has come to 
grief even more swiftly than we expected. Lorp 
BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH called a meeting in Paisley to 
repair the mischief done in Edinburgh by the DUKE oF 
ARGYLL. Before LORD BALFOuUR was allowed to speak, 
however, the chairman explained that he thought the 
proper course was to have Disestablishment in Scot- 
land first, and that then the Kirks might join to- 
gether and consider whether they could not, when 
united and free, fairly claim some share in public 
moneys. Lorp BALFouR eloquently protested, and 
the chairman then called up SHERIFF JAMESON, of 
Edinburgh, the chief lawyer of the League, on the 
side of the Free Church; that is, of the body it is 
desired to bring back. Mr. JAMESON announced that 
if they were not to have religious equality, the Free 
Church should have all the legal decisions bearing on 
Church and State—the whole series of leading cases 
which split the Kirk in 1843, and on which it has for 
the last fifty years been established—cancelled and 
reversed in a mass! When this was done by Parlia- 
ment, and only then, Parliament would be able to 
consider what restitution and church union it should 
promote. Of course, rather than force this process 
the Church of Scotland will go in for religious 
equality and scatter olive branches all round. This 
remarkable meeting took place the night before 
Rossendale ; so that the sponge was not thrown up 
an hour too soon. 


THE memorandum of the Local Government Board 
touching the influenza can scarcely be called re- 
assuring. It contains familiar information, and its 
advice simply illustrates the helplessness of a 
Government department. To besolemnly told by some 
praiseworthy bureaucrats thatif wecatch the influenza 
we must seek warmthand rest and medical treatment, 
is an experience which may dispose the invalided 
taxpayer to think seriously of Mr. WILLIAM MorRIs’s 
views about the futility of officials. The mortality 
is more appalling than ever. In the metropolis it 
was forty-six per thousand last week, and in Brighton 
sixty. It may be unreasonable to expect the Local 
Government Board to quell a bacillus, but that 
department might at least spare us the exasperation 
of a superfluous memorandum. 


THE “compromise” so often referred to in the 
seanty telegrams reporting the progress of the Inter 
national Sanitary Conference at Venice is repre- 
sented as a marked concession to the English dele- 
gates, and the correspondent of the Times does his 
best to urge it on their acceptance. But it does not 
seem to call for much satisfaction after all. Ships 
are not to be detained in quarantine propagating the 
cholera bacillus while passing through Egyptian 
waters. But if they are found to be infected, the 
infected persons are to be removed into hospital 
at Suez—a most effectual way, we imagine, of 
removing them from consideration altogether 
and the ship is to be disinfected before pro- 
ceeding on her voyage. Even transports and English 
mail steamers, however well provided with disinfect- 
ing apparatus, and in spite (presumably) of the fact 
that they may not be bound for any Continental 
port, are not to be exempt from this rule. That the 
shipping and commercial world is not likely to 
approve of this scheme may be inferred from the 
fact that the chairman of the P. and OD. Company 
has hastily proceeded to Venice to attend the con- 
ference, at the request (it is said) of a member of the 
Government. The new rule bears hardly on Egypt. 
It bears still more hardly on travellers, and on the 
English commercial world. 








A LIBEL action in which the Times has cut an 
unhappy figure is a striking instance of the incur- 
able frowardness of that journal. Mr. Howarp 
RvuMNEY, a solicitor of Enfield, was subjected to 











some gross imputations which he denied in court, 
though he was not technically concerned in the 
particular case. The Times in its law report printed 
the imputations, but said not a word about Mr. 
RUMNEY’sS denial on oath. Mr. RUMNEY wrote a 
letter to our contemporary, in which he set forth 
with perfect propriety the injury which had been 
done to him; and his letter was thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. When he issued a writ against 
the Times, a curt paragraph was published, followed 
by a solicitor’s letter to the effect that if Mr. RUMNEY 
had “any particular fact” to mention, the Times 
would be willing to mention it, as if his letter had 
never been written. In the action which followed 
it was actually contended by Sir HENRY JAMEs that 
because MR. RUMNEY’s denial of a libel in the witness- 
box formed no part of the immediate case, it was 
not incumbent on the Times to report it. This 
ridiculous theory was condemned by MR. JUSTICE 
Day, and the jury awarded Mr. RUMNEY. substantial 
damages. It is useless to expect that the Times will 
profit by this lesson in elementary ethics, but the 
story is a serviceable illustration of the spirit which 
animates that champion of public morality. 


A LARGE amount of gold—as much, indeed, as 
£823,000—was withdrawn from the Bank of England 
during the week ended Wednesday night for South 
America, France, and Russia, it is said, but probably 
part of it went to Vienna and Pesth, where pre- 
parations are being made for the resumption of 
specie payments. The intention of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government is to raise a loan of thirty millions 
sterling so as to obtain the gold that will be required; 
and it is known that already Hungary has accumu- 
lated a considerable sum. The withdrawals have 
caused some small rise in the rate of discount in the 
open market, but not as much as might have been 
expected. If Austria-Hungary succeedsin raising thirty 
millions sterling, gold will be taken during the next 
three years in large amounts. That will make it 
more difficult for the Bank of England to keep up its 
reserve, and one would think, therefore, that rates 
ought, with such a prospect, to rise rapidly. But 
bankers allege that trade is so bad and speculation 
so completely stagnant that they are unable to keep 
up rates. The price of silver fell on Wednesday to 
41 jd. per ounce—very nearly as low as it was before 
the introduction of the last American Silver Act. 
On Thursday there was a slight recovery to 42d. per 
ounce. 


THE fall in silver caused a sharp decline in Indian 
rupee paper and other silver securities. The dulness 
of trade is rather discouraging business in the Home 
railway market, and the quarrel between the Bank 
of England and the Queensland Government is de- 
pressing Colonial stocks, especially Australian, which 
had already suffered because of the crisis through 
which the country is passing. The market for 
interbourse securities, too, is very quiet, and 
a slight accident would cause a very sharp fall. 
The Russian famine is becoming so dreadful 
that it is very difficult indeed for the great 
bankers in Paris to prevent a break. Portugal is 
avowedly insolvent, and Spain and Italy are in 
abad way. The dispute between Chili and the United 
States caused a great deal of selling both in New 
York and in London, and the prices of all American 
securities were very low in the early part of the week. 
They were further depressed by the closing of an 
enormous speculative account which had been opened 
by an operator lately deceased. The forced selling 
alarmed speculators and even investors, especially as 
there were rumours of forgeries. On Thursday, how- 
ever, there was a decided recovery in the American 
market. It is said that the forced selling was then 
at an end, and the general opinion was that Chili 
having made an ample apology, the United States 
were bound to accept it, and close the incident. 
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THE MORAL OF ROSSENDALE, 





EW recent spectacles have been more edifying, 

and certainly none more amusing, than the 
different attitudes assumed by the Ministerial 
journals in their attempts to “explain” the crush- 
ing defeat of Rossendale. From the grotesque 
suggestion that Mr. Maden’s supporters very nearly 
bore the number of the Beast of the Apocalypse and 
that Home Rule had really nothing whatever to do 
with the contest (which summed up the result of the 
blow upon the intellect of the Times), to the attempt 
of the Standard to prove that, after all, Rossendale 
was entirely exceptional among recent bye-elections, 
every possible change was rung upon the counsels 
of folly, panic, and bewilderment. Nor do we 
wonder at the fact. There is, after all, a limit even 
to the obtuseness and power of self-deception of a 
party hack, and that limit must certainly have been 
passed, so far as the Ministerial journalists are 
concerned, by the result of the contest at Rossendale. 
Under no conceivable circumstances could defeat 
have been more bitter or more ominous than it was 
to the Tories in this election. To begin with, 
Rossendale is in Lancashire, and it is to Lancashire 
next to London that the Coercionists pin their hopes. 
If Rossendale has betrayed them to-day, why may 
not Bury and Manchester, Accrington and Wigan, 
betray them a few months hence ? Even Mr. Balfour's 
stereotyped smile of cynicism must have had a 
sickly hue as he contemplated the possibility that 
the fate of Sir Thomas Brooks might ere long be 
his own. Again, the result of the election proves 
that the great movement in favour of Mr. Gladstone 
and his policy of peace with Ireland which has been 
witnessed in the rural constituencies and in the 
South-West of England, is not confined to such 
places, but is running no less strongly among the 
great manufacturing populations of the North. This 
is the twentieth seat which has been won by the 
Liberals from their opponents since the General 
Election, and those seats have presented every 
possible variety of electoral condition. Against 
their twenty gains the Opposition have to set one 
loss—the loss of Doncaster—which not only occurred 
under very exceptional local circumstances, but 
before the force of the wave of Tory reaction which 
carried the present Government into power had 
exhausted itself. Talk of “the handwriting on the 
wall” in these circumstances! The characters are 
so large and so plain that, like an American mountain- 
side advertisement, no human being can possibly miss 
seeing them or understanding their meaning. 

But, after all, the supreme bitterness of this 
Rossendale defeat to our opponents lies in the fact 
that it leaves the unfortunate Duke of Devonshire in 
a position which is positively ludicrous. We have 
something to say elsewhere about the absurd adula- 
tion which is being offered to the new Duke, and 
the attempts which are being made to convict Mr. 
Gladstone of some strange unnatural lack of grati- 
tude to him. Here we need only point to the fact 
that the Lord Hartington of old has been posturing 
as the leader of a great political party for years 
past, and has clearly been doing so on false pre- 
tences. Whilst he was urging his followers to stand 
firm in their support of the Ministry of Coercion, 
and was stoutly maintaining on a score of platforms 
that “the cause” of which he was the leading 
representative was gaining ground in the country, 
the very men who sent him to Parliament had 
deserted him, and he was speaking in virtue of a 
commission which had in reality been withdrawn 
from him. There is, as we have said, something 
ludicrous in the contrast between Lord Hartington’s 
repeated assurances of his conviction that the 











country was with him and his allies in their war 
against the liberties of Irishmen, and the figures 
which were made known at Rossendale last Satur- 
day. It would, perhaps, be unkind to dwell too 
strongly upon this aspect of the affair. We merely 
note it and pass on, with the utterance of the hope 
that the Duke’s humiliation may have taught a 
lesson in personal modesty to some of his political 
associates. Yet the fact that it was Lord Harting- 
ton’s old seat which was captured on behalf of Mr. 
Gladstone last week, is, as the French press unani- 
mously declared, one of supreme importance and 
significance. Even if it were not another nail in the 
coffin of the Ministry, it would still be the death- 
blow of Liberal Unionism. 

It remains for those who have secured this great 
victory to decide in what manner they shall make 
use of it. Nothing is more clearly manifest than 
that even the most stubborn among our opponents 
are at last convinced of the fact that Lord Salisbury’s 
policy no longer has the support of public opinion in 
Great Britain. In order to convince ourselves of 
this fact, we have but to turn again to their com- 
ments on the Rossendale election, and to see with 
what unbroken unanimity the Ministerialists are 
looking for comfort—not to the General Election, but 
to the prospective difficulties of the Liberal Govern- 
ment when they bring in a Home Rule Bill. This 
being the case, we have a right to assume that they 
admit the fact on which Liberals have so long in- 
sisted—that Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have 
lost their mandate from the nation, and are now 
holding office in defiance of the wishes of the electors. 
We know how, if the cases were reversed, and Mr. 
Gladstone were the person offending in this matter, 
he would be treated by Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour. No words would be too strong, in the 
opinion of these eminent patriots, to describe the 
dishonesty of a Minister who clung to power and the 
perquisites and emoluments of office after he knew 
that the support of the nation had been withdrawn 
from him. And that which would be dishonest on 
the part of Mr. Gladstone cannot be honest on the 
part of Lord Salisbury. But this is not all of 
the case on behalf of an immediate dissolution. 
Not merely by the result of many bye-elections has 
it been proved that Ministers are no longer in 
harmony with public opinion. The same lesson is 
taught by the flux of time. Parliament has passed 
into the sere and yellow leaf; ifitlives a few months 
longer, it will have lived longer than any Parliament 
known to this generation. Yet there are men 
amongst us who are not ashamed to suggest that it 
should live out its days to the bitter end—in defiance 
of precedent, of constitutional practice, and of every 
dictate of patriotism. It is the fact that this 
monstrous outrage upon the rights and liberties of 
the people of the United Kingdom should have been 
openly advocated that gives special urgency to the 
demand for an immediate appeal to the country. It 
is this fact, too, which would justify any step on the 
part of the Opposition by which they could deprive 
the present Government and the moribund House 
of Commons of the power of carrying on the 
business of the country in defiance of—and, 
indeed, in direct antagonism to—the wishes of 
the nation. For our art, however, we 
cannot believe that it will necessary for Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues to take steps of this 
kind. Ministers themselves must see that to cling to 
the Septennial Act, in defiance of precedent and of 
the constitutional interpretation of that Act, will 
simply be to waste a year of the nation’s time with- 
out securing any benefit for themselves, save the 
payment of the:r salaries, during the year thus 
violently appropriated. It will be the duty of the 
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Opposition, when Parliament meets, to ascertain 
clearly the intention of Ministers on this point. If 
it should appear that they mean to violate old usage, 
and to defy public opinion, then the Liberal party 
will be well within its rights in stopping the business 
of the House, and thus preventing Ministers from 
usurping the functions and powers which belong to 
the nation. But we incline to the opinion that when 
he is pressed, Mr. Balfour himself will acknowledge 
that the Government cannot resist the force of 
circumstances, and that the dissolution will take 
place within the six years’ limit prescribed by an 
all but unbroken chain of precedents. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 

TYVHE verdict of the elec tors of Rossendale does 

away with any necessity for further discussion 
as to the merits of the rival letters to that constit- 
uency of Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Devonshire. 
Liberals, at all events, may well rest satisfied with 
the manner in which Lord Hartington’s old constit- 
uents have replied to his attempt to prove that 
none of the pledges he gave in 1886 have been 
broken. One point, however, has been raised in 
connection with the personal question between the 
Liberal leader and his former lieutenant that 
demands notice. The journals which now dis 
tinguish themselves by the exaggerated adula- 
tion, not so much of the personal qualities as of 
the abilities of the Duke of Devonshire, have 
been pleased to invent against Mr. Gladstone a 
charge of “ingratitude” to his former colleague. 
Mr. Gladstone, we are told, was bound to Lord 
Hartington by ties which should have made him, 
of all men, reluctant to enter into any personal 
controversy with that nobleman. Lord Hartington, 
we were assured, had at a great sacrifice of his own 
feelings stepped into the breach when Mr. Gladstone 
abandoned the leadership of his party, and his ac- 
ceptance of the post which had been held by Mr. 
Gladstone was represented as an act of amazing con- 
descension and generosity on his part. Nor was this 
all. The sagacious and veracious critics to whom 
we are referring went on to complain that, when 
the party which had been broken up, as they 
declared by Mr. Gladstone, had been restored 
to unity under Lord Hartington, and had once 
more become the dominant power in the State, Mr. 
Gladstone made haste to elbow his self-sacrificing 
successor out of the way, and to resume his old 
position of leader. It is difficult to imagine a 
more audacious perversion of the facts of history 
than that which is contained in such an account of 
events still well within the memory of living men. 
But as the account has been given to the world, it 
may not be amiss to remind our readers of the truth. 
it is true that Mr. Gladstone, a year after the defeat 
of his party in 1874, expressed a not unnatural wish 
to retire from public life, and, as the result of his 
determination, the leadership of the Liberal party 
became for the time being vacant. But the notion 
that Lord Hartington, in a spirit of noble self- 
sacrifice, reluctantly consented to step into Mr. 
Gladstone’s shoes, is almost too ludicrous a 
perversion of the facts to be accepted even by the 
readers of the Times. 

All the world knows that on the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone the feeling among the majority of the 
leading members of the Liberal party was in favour 
of the appointment of Mr. Forster as his successor ; 
and there is little doubt that, if the question had 
been put to a vote of the Liberal members in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Forster would have been 








. the leadership was due—to what ? 








duly chosen. But, unfortunately, Mr. Forster had 
made one or two bitter enemies, foremost among 
them being the redoubtable Mr. Chamberlain. No 
sooner did Mr. Chamberlain see that there was a 
probability of the election of Mr. Forster, than he 
set to work to use all the weapons which he had at 
his command in order to prevent the selection of that 
statesman. Lord Hartington, to the amazement of 
everybody, was put forward as the candidate of 
the Radical section of the party, of the Birming- 
ham clique, and of the Caucus; and, by no means 
in a spirit of condescension, but with an eagerness 
which surprised not a few of his personal friends, 
he made haste to grasp at the crown offered to him 
by Mr. Chamberlain before it was in the power of the 
latter to bestow it. We have said, and we have good 
reason for the assertion, that if the question had been 
put to an actual vote it would have been decided in 
favour of Mr. Forster. Both he and Lord Hartington 
were naturally moved by ambition, and when so 
splendid a post as the leadership of the Liberal party 
appeared to be within their reach, were both anxious 
to accept it. But when it became evident that a 
contest between the two must lead to an unpleasant 
division in the ranks of the party, and, above all, 
when it was made clear that Mr. Chamberlain and 
his supporters were implacable in their hatred of 
Mr. Forster, that truly great man quickly made up 
his mind to withdraw his candidature, in order that 
the field might be left free to Lord Hartington. It 
was in this fashion, and in this only, that the latter 
secured a post which he had eagerly coveted. We 
do not say this by way of reproach, for any man 
might covet such a position. But when we are 
asked to believe that it was a great act of self- 
sacrifice on Lord Hartington’s part to take this 
position, we must be excused if we answer in the 
classic phrase of Squire Burchell, “‘ Fudge!” 

Not less remote from the truth is the version of 
subsequent events which the sycophants of the new 
Duke of Devonshire are seeking to promulgatethrough 
the press. The re-union of the Liberal party through- 
out the country after Lord Hartington’s accession to 
To the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities 
felt himself drawn once more into the political field, 
and with a courage, a genius, a moral earnestness, 
and a splendour of resource unequalled in our 
political history, succeeded in rallying the nation 
against the policy of the man who, two years pre- 
viously, had been its idol—Lord Beaconsfield. Every 
politician knows, and every student of history knows, 
that the magnificent Liberal majority of 1880 was 
created by Mr. Gladstone, and by Mr. Gladstone 
almost alone; and every man in the secrets of Parlia- 
ment knows also that, when the election of 1880 had 
taken place, it would have been the height of madness 
either for Lord Hartington or any other man but Mr. 
Gladstone to attempt the task of forming an ad- 
ministration. That both Lord Hartington and Lord 
Granville should have declined that task when the 
Queen proposed to commit it to them was the 
natural consequence of the existing political situa- 
tion. That either Lord Granville, or Lord Harting- 
ton in his better days, would have dreamt of taking 
credit to himself for an act of “self-sacrifice” in 
refusing Her Majesty’s invitation is simply im- 
possible. Such are the facts, and we leave our 
readers to reconcile them with the perversion of the 
truth with which we have been favoured in the organs 
of the Ministry. We have no attack to make upon 
the Duke of Devonshire, but we confess we fail to see 
where gratitude ought to come into thé feelings of 
Mr. Gladstone towards him. To us it seems that the 
relationship of the two men is just the opposite of 
that which it is believed to be by the Duke’s admirers. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND CHILI. 





RESIDENT HARRISON will do well, for his 
own sake, to close the dispute with Chili at the 
earliest possible moment. It is not pleasant to see 
the head of a great nation like the United States 
lying under the imputation of such very sharp 
practice as that which is openly attributed to Mr. 
Harrison, nor can the American Republic really 
gain anything by keeping up its quarrel with 
Chili. We fear that the correspondence between 
the two Governments has hitherto been badly mis- 
managed. ‘The Chilian President and his Ministers, 
had they been well advised, would at once have 
offered un ample apology for the violence done to the 
crew of the Baltimore. Whatever excuse or justifica- 
tion there might have been for that violence, it is to 
be borne in mind that the sailors wore the uniform 


of the American Government, and that that 
Government was bound, therefore, to protect 
them unless it could be shown beyond all 


dispute that they had been guilty of unprovoked 
aggression. The Chilian Foreign Minister, too, 
acted very injudiciously in sending out the circular 
reflecting upon Mr. Egan and upon President Har- 
rison ; and, to say the least, he was imprudent also 
in demanding Mr. Egan’s recall under the cireum- 
stances of the time. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment of the United States might have been expected 
to remember the difficulties caused to itself by the 
lynching of Italians in New Orleans, and to make 
all fair and reasonable allowances fur a Govern- 
ment hardly installed in power at the end of a 
wasting and bitter civil war. All the conditions 
were such that it would hardly be wonderful if 
the Chilian Provincial Government was not able 
to extend that protection to foreigners which, 
in ordinary times, it would be bound to give; and 
in the then feeling of the people it was, perhaps, 
not surprising that the Provisional Government 
should hesitate to do anything that seemed to be 
w lowering of the Chilian flag in the presence of 
the United States. Unfortunately both countries are 
very susceptible where questions of honour and dig- 
nity are at stake, and the questions here were purely 
questions of dignity and honour. Mr. Egan, partly, 
perbaps, out of antagonism to what he looked upon 
as English interests and partly in the hope of gaining 
advantages for the United States, committed himself 
to the party of ex-President Balmaceda. On the 
other hand, British residents in Chili were cordially 
on the side of the Congressionalists. The overthrow 
of Balmaceda was regarded by some people in the 
United States as well as in Chili as a defeat of 
American influence, and therefore Americans were 
perhaps more susceptible than in other circumstances 
they would have been. ‘The relations, too, between 
Mr. Egan and the new Chilian Government were 
such as necessarily produced friction, and the con- 
duct of the Government in refusing a safe conduct 
to the refugees in the American Legation, and even 
in placing police around the building, was certainly 
calculated to arouse ill-feeling in the United States. 
On the other hand, the victorious party in Chili 
resented the American partisanship of Balmaceda, 
and being proud of their history were very unwilling 
to do anything that seemed a humiliation of the 
country. 

To bring the dispute to an early and satisfactory 
conclusion would have required both tact and judg- 
ment, and unhappily, as we have seen, those qualities 
have not been displayed upon either side. In addition 
to all this there is a strong suspicion in the United 
States that the Chilian Government has been urged 
on in the course it has adopted by English influence. 
Whether individual Englishmen resident in Chili 














have counselled President Montt and his Ministers 
to defy the United States of course we cannot 
say; but that either the British Government or 

the British Minister at Santiago has done so is 

altogether incredible. We in this country wish 

well to both the United States and Chili. 

We should greatly regret estrangement between the 
two, and our interests would clearly suffer if there 
were to be war, while it is notorious that the people | 
of this conntry will not engage in a war with the 
United States except under the extremest provoca- 
tion. It is not, therefore, to be believed for a 
moment that Lord Salisbury can have encouraged 
the Chilian Government in «a course which might 
bring it into conflict with the United States. Just. 

at first the United States might be able to do Chili 
little injury, for it has neither the naval nor the 

military force to act with effect at so great a distance; 
but a country so rich and great as the United States 

would not be long in providiag the navy and army 
required, and then the fate of Chili would be settled. 

All this is so plain to people at home that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that intelligent Americans are under 
the impression that the Chilians would not act as 
they have done if they were not secretly backed up 
by England. The impression, however, unquestionably 
exists, and it is a strong reason why the press of this 
country should avoid irritating comments on the 
dispute. Such comments can do no good and very 
easily may do much harm. Another thing that 
should be borne in mind is that the American people 
think they have a right to exercise influence all over 
the American continent. They are unwilling, there- 
fore, to put up with anything that looks like 
defiance, not only because they do not wish to se 
their influence disputed in any particular State bu 

because they fear that an example of the kind migt 

be followed by others. Bearing all this in mind, we 
can see that the dispute was much more serious than 
in some quarters it was thought to be. Mr. Blaine’s 
idiosyncrasies and the interests of the coming elec- 
tion no doubt exercised some influence upon the 
policy of the Washington Cabinet, but, after all, 
that influence is small; what really decides the 
policy is the determination to uphold the dignity 
and honour of the United States, and jealousy of 
British influence in Chili. 

It is to be feared that the delay in giving the 
reparation required will seriously weaken the ‘position 
of the new Chilian Government, and _ possibly 
even may bring about its fall. The Chilians are 
very proud of their history and very confident in 
their own ability to protect themselves. They are 
little inclined, therefore, to humiliate themselves 
before the United States, and they are apt to think 
not only that the United States has been playing a 
game of brag, but that it will be encouraged by what 
has now happened to put forward intolerable pre- 
tensions. There is only too much danger, then, that 
public feeling may revolt against what it considers a 
national humiliation, and may plunge the country 
once more into disorder. The opportunity is 
evidently very tempting for the Balmacedists, and 
many unthinking Congressionalists may be carried 
away by their feelings. President Montt no doubt 
has great influence, his ability is unquestionable, 
and his party is strong if it remains united; but 
whether it will remain united is a question. Had he 
immediately offered a handsome apology for the 
violence done to the Baltimore sailors, the country 
probably would have acquiesced in his action. He 
would, at least, not have yielded to dictation, but 
would have spontaneously offered what he could say | 
seemed to him to‘be due to a great and friendly 
country. Unfortunately ‘he did not act déither 
promptly or spontaneously, and the consequences, 
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therefore, may be serious. It is to be hoped that 
President Harrison’s citation of what was done in 
the case of an assault by a mob at New Orleans upon 
the Spanish Consulate may reconcile the Chilian 
public to the action of itsown Government. In that 
case a very full apology was tendered to Spain, and 
an offer even was made to salute the Spanish flag if 
the Spanish Consul was sent back in a man-of-war. 
The Chilian public may conclude that what the 
United States did then cannot be humiliating to 
their own country how. It is to be hoped, at all 
events, that that will be the view taken of the 
matter. 


THE CASE FOR THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 





HE choice of the Duke of Norfolk as a titular 

_ head of the Tory and landlord party in the new 
County Council gives a certain key to the policy by 
which it is hoped to take the linchpin out of the 
wheels of municipal progress in London. The Duke 
is a highly respectable man. He does not pursue 
the chase for unearned increment with the sportsman- 
like ardour and ingenuity which marks the dealings 
of the Duke of Westminster with his Mount Street 
tenantry. His choice, therefore, as the representa- 
tive of the oppressed shopkeepers against a body 
which has added nothing to the cost of govern- 
ing London, while it has largely increased the 
pleasure and advantage of living in it, par- 
tially masks the palpable humour attaching to 
a clique of ground landlords and their agents 
protesting against a possible increase of rates for 
which they unhappily will not help to pay. But here 
comes the whole point of the dead set against the 
County Council, involving, as it does, perhaps the 
wildest piece of alarmed selfishness which London, 
the traditional victim of “ the interests,” has ever 
witnessed. It is impossible to arraign the Council 
on the ground of administration, for that has been 
excel'ent beyond any previous experience. Nor, 
and this makes the cise worse, can the Moderates 
uppeal to the increase of rates. For three years the 
Council has governed London, and has asked the 
ratepayers for some trifling sum less than the old 
mixed regime of Metropolitan Board of Works 
and county justices formerly demanded from it. 
That is due to an accident, but in any case the 
real increase in charges is some £70,000, which 
is more than covered by an_ extension of 
services for which every rational citizen is pre- 
pared to pay without grudging. No one objects to 
better parks, better drainage, better protection 
against tire, any more than he objects to more light, 
more air, more health. The significant and especially 
galling fact is that, destitute of coal dues and City 
uccumulations, the Council has throughout taken the 
strictest measure of its financial position. It has got 
every farthing’s-worth out of it which could be ob- 
tained by personal self-sacrifice, by keen super- 
vision, by a habit of almost niggardly economy 
in matters where the idle and expensive methods 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works let money 
slip with a careless band. But it has let 
the people of London know plainly that if 
London is to be governed as she ought to be 
governed, she must tap new sources of revenue. 
It is for that reason that the Progressives voted to 
postpone and the Moderates to continue the costly, 
ill-managed, and most unremunerative schemes of 
public improvement which the Board of Works 
handed down to them. It is impossible, there- 
fore, for the party of the Dukes to maintain 
that the Progressists have wasted the ratepayers’ 











money. The only election cry which has even 
the suggestion of plausibility is that they have 
mixed up administration and policy. And that 
is perfectly true. It is, of course, the mere state- 
ment of an elementary fact of local government 
in England. There is a sharp limit to further calls 
on the ratepayer. He will not stand them. There- 
fore, if London is to be governed as practically all 
enlightened men desire to see her governed, we must 
have a new municipal finance. And that is the 
reason why the Party of All the Interests is being 
drummed up with frenzied vigour to prevent the 
appalling catastrophe of a second Progressive 
County Council, working with a Liberal Govern- 
ment pledged to transform it from a glorified 
vestry to a veritable Parliament. On_ these 
grounds, therefore, the issue is joined with 
a clearness which ought to rejoice the heart of 
every friend of the municipal reform which began 
thirty years ago, and has yet to witness its final 
triumph. 

The Council asks fcr larger powers, and its 
demands are based on the unquestionable needs 
of London, on the half-century of leeway she has to 
make up in comparison with every other centre of 
municipal life in England, and on the humiliating 
position of her only central representative body, stand- 
ing between Parliament on the one hand and the 
vestries on the other, without any true correlation 
to either system; all but destitute of the power to 
institute a system of finance, to enforce the execu- 
tion of the neglected body of sanitary law, to 
promote its interests in Parliament, to guarantee 
law and order for a small nation of human beings. 
But the argument which will appeal most strongly 
to the electorate in favour of an increase of powers 
will be the manner in which the Council has worked 
the ground already belonging to it. The steward 
who has been faithful over a few things may very 
well ask to be made lord over many things. On this 
point there need be no shadow of reticence in pre- 
senting the Council’s record of public service. 
Whatever has been well done in London for the 


‘ast few years has been done by the Council, 


and whatever has been badly done has been 
due to the remanets of the old system. It 
London streets are still foul, we have to thank the 
vestries ; if the service of light, and heat and carriage 
is at once extravagant and inefficient, we have to 
blame the absence of all powers of initiating a 
public service. But where the Council has acted, 
its touch has been significant of a new municipal 
life. It has at a stroke abolished the practice 
under which the Board of Works managed to con- 
duct the greater part of its proceedings in secret, 
and to sit as a Works and Purposes Committee when 
it should have been doing its business in the light. 
It has been notoriously pure, with something 
more than the surface probity with which London 
has mostly had to be content in her governors. It has 
democratised its own service and made London the 
“fairest”? employer of labour throughout the 
great city. It has never permitted itself to be 
dominated by its higher officials, and in the singular 
ability and devotedness of its chairmen of committees 
it has developed a capacity for public service which 
has never been equalled—far less surpassed. Men 
like Lord Rosebery, Lord Hobhouse, Lord Lingen, 
and Sir Thomas Farrer are statesmen of the most 
genuine type. Examples of the best kind of municipal 
administrator have been found in the Chairmen 
of Committees, in men like Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Hutton, Mr. Osborn, Mr. Lemon, and Mr. Howell 
Williams. It is impossible to accuse a Council 
thus constituted of insobriety of method. As a 
matter of fact nothing could have been more 
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rigidly business-like than the general set of the 
Council’s work. 

The results have been a series of the most 
valuable and important economies. The Asylums 
Committee have carried out a great system for 
the centralisation of stores, which has saved the 
ratepayers nearly every penny of the money ex- 
pended in the increase of the wages bill. The Main 
Drainage Committee have purified the Thames, 
have improved the whole machinery for ensuring 
the health of five millions of people, and have 
opened up the way to a pure river and a London 
beautified beyond the wildest dreams of the old 
sanitary experts. No Londoner needs to be informed 
of the great service of municipal pleasure initiated 
by the Parks Committee; and the contrast between 
the parks under the management of the Council and 
those in the hands of the Crown is already eloquent 
of the superiority of a genuine system of Local 
Government to loose centralised administration. 
To Mr. Phillips and Mr. Dickinson we owe the 
fact that for the first time in the history of 
London its collective happiness has been made the 
subject of a truly scientific system. The athletic 
life of London is catered for week by week with 
vigilant and minute care. Finally, the temperance 
party has good reason to rejoice in the fact that 
it has found in the Council the greatest anti-drink 
organisation in London. The Board of Works was 
a regular and flagrant dealer in public-house 
property, but the County Council has suffered all its 
licences to lapse. Its attitude towards theatres and 
music halls may not have been uniformly wise, but 
its main results have furnished London with some 
approach to the standard of public propriety and 
provision for the safety of audiences which has long 
prevailed on the Continent. The record of the 
Council presents, indeed, the first instance of the 
application of the sweeter, more reasonable, and 
more cultured Puritanism which represents the pre- 
vailing mood of the English people. It stands for 
their seriousness, their humanity, their intense 
capacity for work. It is thoroughly typical of that 
high and strenuous note to which we owe the glories 
of our material Empire and the moral triumphs of 
our people. 








PERSECUTION AT EASTBOURNE, 





ie severe judicial rebuff which has been ad- 
ministered to the Corporation of Eastbourne 
should be welcomed by every lover of civil liberty 
and fair play. A man need not be a Salvationist— 
one need not have any sympathy with Evangelical 
revivalism—to feel indignation at the abominable 
treatment which Mr. Booth’s unfortunate disciples 
have received at Eastbourne. There has seldom 
been a grosser instance of encouraging the ag- 
gressors and punishing the victims. Salvationists 
have been fined and even imprisoned for doing what 
it now appears that, unless they contravened the 
terms of the private Act, they had a perfect right 
to do. The cowardly miscreants who stoned the 
musicians and struck the women have either 
escaped altogether, or met with far less than their 
deserts. At length, however, the tables have 
been turned, and a judgment of the highest 
criminal court in the country, delivered in firm 
and plain language, has affirmed the legiti- 
mate claim of peaceful citizens to worship 
God after their own fashion. “ Nothing in their 
conduct to terrify or alarm anybody. I do not 
believe the defendants intended to assault or do 
mischief to a living soul.” These are extracts from 
the evidence given by the Chief Constable of East- 





bourne at the trial of nine Salvationists before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins for “unlawful assembly.” The 


jury convicted them, although the Judge had 
summed up in their favour; and last Saturday 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved dealt with 
the legality of the verdict. It will be remembered 
that the newspapers which represent the party of 
law and order bitterly attacked Mr. Justice Hawkins 
for his supposed partiality to the defendants. To the 
mind of anyone for whom Sir Henry Hawkins was more 
than a mere name, the hypothesis was extravagantly 
absurd. It now turns out that in the opinion of four 
other judges, including such consummate lawyers as 
Mr. Justice Wright and Mr. Justice Collins, Sir 
Henry ought to have withdrawn the case of unlawful 
assembly from the jury altogether. Instead of being 
too much on the side of the Army, he was too much 
on the side of the prosecution. The very improper 
and wholly unfounded imputation upon Mr. Justice 
Hawkins was probably suggested by the proposal 
of a compromise which he made at the Lewes 
Assizes. For the sake of peace, and in the in- 
terests of Eastbourne as a residential town, he very 
sensibly inquired whether the Salvationist processions. 
could not be permitted within specified boundaries. 
To this Mr. Wallis, on behalf of the defendants, 
at once assented. But the Corporation refused, 
the case was tried out at the Central Criminal 
Court, and the result is a complete victory for 
the Salvationists. The Corporation appealed to 
Cesar; and Cesar has told them how civilised 
jurisprudence regards the official patrons of disorderly 
mobs. 

The brief dialogue between the counsel for the 
Corporation and Mr. Justice Wills is instructive as 
well as amusing. “I wish your lordships,” said Mr. 
Danckwerts, “to approach this question from the 
point of view of the crowd.” “That,” replied Sir 
Alfred Wills, “I respectfully decline to do.” The 
whole of the arguments against these mild and harm- 
less folk proceed upon the monstrous supposition 
that acts lawful in themselves become illegal if they 
excite ruffians to violence. That doctrine, repugnant 
alike to decency, justice, and sense, was emphatically 
repudiated by Lord Field in the famous case of Beatty 
v. Gillbanks. It has its characteristic home and 
source in Sir James Stephen’s inaccurate and mis- 
leading book on the criminal law. At Eastbourne, as 
Mr. Justice Hawkins put it, the police took nine 
people into custody because they could not take 
tifteen hundred. But as the nine were passing by 
the Queen’s highway upon their lawful occasions, 
and the fifteen hundred were protesting and en- 
deavouring to intimidate them, the guardians of 
order were less correct in their conduct than their 
friends would like to see them. ‘‘ We have come to 
the conclusion,” said Mr. Justice Hawkins, in giving 
the collective judgment of the Court, ‘“‘ that there 
was not any evidence on which a reasonable jury 
could have acted in finding these defendants guilty 
of an unlawful assembly ; and we have come to that 
conclusion on considering the whole of the evidence 
before the jury.’ No doubt the Eastbourne Improve- 
ments Act of 1855 provides that ‘ no procession shall 
take place at Eastbourne on a Sunday accompanied 
by instrumental music.”’ But the defendants did 
not play any music, and were not convicted under 
the Act. They did not even play on the piece of 
waste land, where they might have played with 
perfect impunity. They were engaged in religious 
worship, while the crowd, which receives the effusive 
congratulations of Conservative Churchmen, were 
jeering, mocking, and blaspheming. Happily the 
Judges have shown themselves superior to prejudice, 
and have done their duty without affection or ill- 
will. It now remains for Parliament to follow their 
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excellent example, and to remove from the Statute 
Book a provision which restrains liberty, which 
invites abuse, and which is in flagrant derogation 
of the eommon law. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
a 

, =~ dull debates on commercial treaties, which 

carry the reader back to the days before Adam 
Smith, are still in progress in various Continental 
Parliaments. In every case the result is certain, 
and the ratification of the treaties, with the pro- 
visional arrangements for mitigating or postpon- 
ing the war of tariffs which on Monday next 
would otherwise be general, has, during the week 
just past, formed the staple of European politics. 
The treaty between Germany and Switzerland has 
been before the Reichstag—with incidental conse- 
quences to be noted presently; it has been opposed 
by the representatives of the textile industry of 
Alsace, and by some Conservatives, but, of course, the 
result is a foregone conclusion. The treaty between 
Germany and Belgium—which of all the treaties has 
evoked most protest—has been adopted by the Belgian 
Chamber by 76 to 17, and that between Austria and 
Belgium by 66 to 15; the Swiss Federal Council has 
obtained full powers from the Legislature to make 
provisional arrangements with France during the 
recess; Greece and France have come to an arrange- 
ment whereby the exports of the former country are 
subject to the French minimum tariff until July, 
France in return being granted most-favoured-nation 
treatment by Greece; Italy has obtained a prolon- 
gation of her treaty with Spain; and Servia has 
adopted a commercial convention with Montenegro. 
The negotiations for the Swiss-Italian treaty are 
proceeding slowly at Ziirich. Switzerland has 
adopted the treaty with Germany and Austria, 
practically without opposition. But Spain and 
France are preparing for a war of tariffs; and the 
frontier stations of the latter country are blocked 
with trainloads of goods which, it is desired, shall 
pass before next Monday. 


The commercial reactionaries, however, are very 


nearly thrown into the shade by the ecclesiastical— 
at least, in France, Germany, and Italy. It seemed 
early in this week as if the impending conflict within 
the Roman Catholic Church might very speedily 
begin. Alarming reports had previously been in 
circulation as to the health of the Pope, and they 
were somewhat aggravated by the announcements 
that his executors had been in conference and that 
the Italian Minister of the Interior had interfered 
with the transmission of alarming, and it is to be 
hoped unfounded, statements about his condition. 
Moreover, he is 82, and already in weak health. How- 
ever, on Tuesday he presided at a Congregation 
(held for the purpose of conferring the dignity of 
beatification), which lasted from 10 a.m. to 12.30. 
This is an effective contradiction to alarmist rumours. 
Meanwhile the new “Red Pope,” or Prefect of the 
Propaganda, is not Cardinal Rampolla, but the 
Prussian-Polish Cardinal Ledochowski, a victim of 
the Kulturkampf and the supporter of a sort of 
revival of Papal independence, which Italian poli- 
ticians would assuredly reject. This surprising 
appointment is, perhaps, the first incident in the 
coming struggle between the Italian and non-Italian 
party in the Church. 

Towards the end of last week five cardinals—the 
archbishops of Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, Reims, and 
Rennes—issued a circular letter which was read from 
all pulpits in theirdioceses on Sunday last. Substan- 
tially, it first accepts the Republic, then enumerates 
a long list of Catholic grievances—old and new— 
against it, and finally summons all Catholics to unite 
in defence of the faith. Its exact meaning and 
relation to current events has been very differently 
understood. The Ultramontanes rejoice in its attack 


press satisfaction at its renunciation of the Mon- 
archists, but attack its “‘ theocratic tendencies” ; the 
Extreme Left treat it as justifying the separation 
which they are anxious to effect between Church and 
State. M. Hubbard was moved by it to ask that 
the new law regulating associations and directed 
against the religious orders should be declared 
urgent; but the Ministry evaded his demand. The 
Figaro, professing special knowledge, has stated that 
the Monarchist leaders have been anxious to agitate 
for the abolition of the Concordat; that the Pope 
(who is notoriously anxious to reconcile the Church 
and the Republic) wrote to the Archbishop of Paris 
with the view of promoting peace; that this letter 
(the existence of which has been denied by Monarchist 
authorities) was not published because the Monarchist 
deputies threatened to resign if it were; and that 
the manifesto of the Cardinals was a substitute to 
satisfy the Pope. Substantially this may be true, 
though much of the Figaro’s detail has been authori- 
tatively contradicted. Others regard the manifesto 
as virtually a Gallican protest against Papal inter- 
ference in French politics. It is, in fact, drawn up 
so as to secure very general support; it has already 
secured that of Cardinal Lavigerie, and revived the 
report of the practical extinction of the Orleanist 
political organisation. As an amusing example of 
the feelings of certain French Radicals, it may be 
noticed that the Lanterne is furious oecause the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons has dared to order the usual prayers 
for the Legislature in his province. 

The French Chambers have finished with the 
Budget and adjourned until February 16th, by way 
of compensation for the loss of the Christmas recess. 
M. Laur has written to the President of the Cham- 
ber and the Public Prosecutor, demanding the pro- 
secution of M. Constans for assault. But the incident 
is regarded as closed. 

The French municipal elections have been fixed 
for May Ist, in spite of the expected Labour de- 
monstrations on that day. A Bill providing for the 
renewal of the French Chamber by instalments—to 
obviate the danger of a sudden Anti-Republican 
majority at a dissolution—has been referred to a 
committee, and finds general support in the Press. 
This implied distrust of the popular will is enough 
to raise the ghost of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

In reply to an interpellation in the Italian Senate 
on Tuesday, the Minister of Finance advocated 
maintenance of the Latin Union, condemned silver 
monometallism (which was surely unnecessary ?), and 
promised a Bill for further regulation of the note 
circulation. 

An earthquake was felt in Central Italy last 
Saturday morning (or, rather, Friday night), from 
Gaeta and Caserta to Benevento. Some _ 600,000 
frances worth of damage was done. 

The new Prussian school law. which practically 
abolishes unsectarian elementary schools and _ re- 
verses the policy of the Kulturkampf, has very nearly 
led to the resignation of the Prussian Minister of 
Finance. Indeed, it is reported he has been induced 
to defer it until after the debate, only by a personal 
appeal from the Emperor at a hastily summoned 
conference last Saturday evening. His objections 
are partly financial, nine million marks from the 
proceeds of the new income tax being secured to the 
schools by the Bill. But other Ministers are also 
said to be adverse to it. It is attributed partly to 
the new Minister of Public Worship, Herr von 
Zedlitz, and partly (on internal evidence) to the 
Emperor himself. There is little doubt that it can 
be forced on the country if the Government care 
to do so; but it will be strongly opposed by the 
National Liberals as well as the Progressists. In- 
deed, the two parties seem likely to forget their 
differences in their joint opposition to it and to 

the agricultural Protectionists. Their respective 
leaders, Herr von Bennigsen and Herr Richter, said 
as much in the Reichstag on Monday and Tuesday. 
The latter day was the thirty-third birthday of the 
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The Finance Ministers of Hungary and of Austria, 
together with the head of the house of Rothschild 
at Vienna, have been in conference regarding a pro- 


posed regulation of the currency. A uniform gold 
standard is to be adopted. Probably the monetary 
unit will be smaller than the present florin; and 
it is stated that a new loan of £30,000,000, probably 
at 4 per cent., will be required to provide the 
necessary metal. Two committees, one in each half 
of the Empire, are to consider the subject, and the 
session of the Reichsrath will probably be prolonged. 

There is little definite news as to the financial 
situation in Portugal. The sale of the colonies is 
talked of, but does not meet with general approval, 
and it is doubted if purchasers could be found. 
(Germany, it may be noted, is not faring very 
well in East Africa, and possibly also in the 
Cameroons.) The reduction of interest on the 
debt will probably be effected by a tax on the 
coupons. The municipality of Oporto, the strong- 
hold of Republicanism, emphatically supports the 
Government. 

M. Stambouloff, who has probably often narrowly 
escaped assassination, was accidentally shot in the 
thigh by his own revolver during a sleigh ride on 
Sunday. The wound (which at the first moment he 
attributed to an assassin) is apparently not serious. 

The Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate have reported in favour of an International 
Conference to promote general bi-metallism. We 
deal elsewhere with the dispute with Chili. 

There have been serious disturbances in the pro- 
vince of Mendoza, in Argentina, and the Provincial 
Government has been overthrown. Order, however, 
has been restored. 

It is clear, despite formal denials at Constan- 
tinople, that the rebellion in Yemen is still in pro- 
gress, and that the Turkish forces in the country are 
quite incompetent to cope with it. 

Persia is again quiet. The Mollahs have with- 
drawn the interdict against smoking, and the 
populace have reverted to their usual habits. 





THE SITUATION IN ULSTER. 





PNHE death of the Duke of Clarence, which has put 

an end to so many engagements of business and 
of pleasure, has caused the indefinite postponement 
of Mr. Balfour's promised visit to Ulster. There was 
nothing at the first blush to make one wonder either 
at Mr. Balfour intending to go to Belfast or at his 
refusing to go under the sad circumstances of the 
hour. It was not surprising that the most tolerably 
successful of Coercionists should intend, at the con- 
clusion of four years’ rule in Ireland, to pay a 
political visit to the only city in the land where he 
could boast of any considerable popular support. 
Nor was it wonderful that he should put off that 
visit at a time when men of all parties were touched 
by an affecting human tragedy in the Royal Family. 
But this was no ordinary visit which Mr. Balfour's 
admirers had projected, and the postponement is 
not for a week or a month, but till some time which 
well-informed persons tell us is never likely to come. 
The fact is that, in spite of all their boasting, the 
Tory managers are not quite happy about the 
situation in Ulster. 

When the National party were unhappily divided 
at the end of the year 1890, the more sanguine 
Unionists expected to be able to regain many of the 
seats lost five years before owing to the extension of 
the suffrage. They talked not merely of holding 
the doubtful seats in North and South Tyrone and 
South Derry, and of winning other doubtful seats 
now held by Nationalists in North Fermanagh, Derry 
City, and West Belfast, but of capturing several seats 
which under ordinary circumstances would have 
been quite unassailable—Newry, South Down, South 
Armagh, North’ Monaghan, South Fermanagh, East 








Tyrone, and East Donegal. They boasted that they 
would return 26 instead of 16 members from Ulster 
at the next General Election. And if they could 
have done so, those 26 members would have proved 
far more potent than the multitudinous array of 
Orange rebels whom Colonel Saunderson estimates 
at 50,000 and Sir Henry James at “ 1,400,000 stalwart 
men.” A General Election would have seemed to 
show (as it has never shown hitherto) that a great 
majority of Ulstermen were opposed to Home Rule. 

It was doubtless for the perfectly legitimate 
purpose of inspiriting the Orange army to win an 
unaccustomed victory at the polls, and not to tell 
them in the manner of a less philosophical spinner 
of catchwordsthat* Ulster willfight and Ulster will be 
right,” that Mr. Balfour projected his now postponed 
ovation. The whole tour was magnificently planned, 
and if he had been the hero of such a triumph as 
was projected, Balfour Ghazi Pasha would not have 
coerced the Southerners in vain. Religious animosities 
would have glowed at the white heat of seventeenth 
century vehemence. Though the leaders had sent 
out word that Orangemen were to show their toler- 
ance by praising the relief works on which even 
Papists had been fed, they calculated that the effect 
of the demonstration would be to make the Orange- 
men vote the Tory ticket blindly at the General 
Election and riot afterwards. 

But the fact is that the arrangements for this 
unique demonstration had not been working 
smoothly. The discontents which had become dimly 
visible before threatened to force themselves into 
unwelcome prominence. It is not Nationalists only 
who are divided. The sanguine gentlemen who 
hope to win so many seats through our divisions 
should first set their own household in order. Those 
who have been carefully watching the progress of 
opinion in Ulster have noticed that, though there 
has been little direct conversion to Home Rule and 
little opposition to coercion among: those who 
voted for Unionists in 1886, still there has been 
what one may call a hopeful increase of discontent. 
The farmers have been grumbling. They thought 
they got less than their fair share of benefit from 
the Ashbourne Act. Instead of a measure of com- 
pulsory sale, Mr. Balfour passed an Act less beneficial 
to the tenants than the old Acts. ‘Those whose 
landlords have refused to sell to them are not 
discontented from mere jealousy. They feel that 
their position is actually made more difficult by 
the fact that their neighbours who bought under 
the Ashbourne Act are paying some 30 per cent. 
less for similar land, and are with this advantage 
competing with them in the local markets. Some 
farmers upon the estate of the late Sir Richard 
Wallace (usually considered an excellent landlord) 
wrote to inform the Prime Minister of their changed 
economic conditions, and perhaps received a reply 
showing the hopelessness of growing anything in 
the latitude of Lisburn. Others, who are politically 
important inasmuch as they live in Mr. T. W. 
Russell's constituency, took the more effective course 
of voting for a Nationalist candidate for the 
coronership, as a threat to their landlords that 
unless their rents were reduced they would change 
the complexion of the representation of the county. 
Others—and this in the County Down, where Lord 
Lieutenants have been known to hunt—have refused 
to allow any hunting over their lands, and threatened 
the County Down Staghounds with the treatment 
meted out to common trespassers. So that in the 
country districts at least Mr. Balfour would not 
have been received with overmuch enthusiasm. 

But it is not only the farmers who are discon- 
tented. An independent feeling has been developing 
among the labourers in the Ulster towns. It has 
often been pointed out that the big manufacturers 
of Belfast have a positive interest in the con- 
tinuance of the misery which now exists in South 
and West. They trade mainly in neutral markets, 
in competition with English and other manufac- 
turers, and are enabled to carry on that competition 
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more effectively because of the abundance of cheap 
and efficient labour. And labour is made cheaper 
in Belfast by the influx of workers from those 
parts of Ireland where population is dwindling. 
Perhaps for the same reason labour combinations 
have not hitherto been so efficient as in the English 
towns. Latterly more healthy symptoms have been 
noticed. Trades unionism is spreading. Even the 
women workers in textile factories have recently been 
partially organised. In Belfast one young Union of 
male workers, the Union of Linen-lappers, is carrying 
on a tremendous struggle against the action of the 
masters, who object to communicating with their 
men through the officers of the Union. The linen- 
lappers are trained workmen, and their places are 
not easy to fill, while they are sustained by wide 
popular support, and cannot be defeated without 
serious political as well as economic consequences. 
For though the leaders of the labour movement 
in Ulster have wisely kept clear of party politics, 
they have shown an iucreasing desire to have a 
voice in the government cf their city and of the 
country. They objected to being represented solely 
by capitalist Town Councillors, and ran independent 
candidates for most of the wards at the last 
municipal elections in Belfast. Though Mr. Munro, 
the president of the Trades Council, was unfor- 
tunately defeated, in other cases the labour candid- 
ates were successful. In Parliamentary elections 
also the labourers are determined to have their say, 
and it would not be surprising if the successor of 
Mr. De Cobain in the representation of East Belfast 
should be neither Mr. Wolff nor Sir William Charley. 
While I am far from claiming these labourers as 
Nationalists—they are most of them unfortunately 
opposed to us—nothing but good can come from 
their independent action. If they do not weaken 
the Unionist party by seceding from it, they will 
insist on Unionist representatives who will be real 
Radicals on labour questions. In England the 
Liberal party fears the formation of a separate 
Labour party because the majority of working men 
now vot» Liberal. In North-East Ulster the Tory 
party managers fear the same independent move- 
ment because in Belfast the majority of working 
men have hitherto been Tories. 

But the candle is burning at both ends. While 
the Democrats are becoming discontented because 
things are going too slow, the old and crusted Tories 
are becoming discontented because things are going 
too quick. In the first place Mr. Balfour has twice 
offended some of his Ulster supporters on the Educa- 
tion Question. On the first occasion he proposed to 
endow a Catholic University. A howl of execration 
burst from the Orange party. On such terms, 
they said, the Union would hardly be worth 
preserving. But still more serious was the 
row over the training colleges at the end of 
last session. The Catholic and Episcopalian clergy 
were united in supporting Mr. Balfour's scheme. The 
Presbyterians, who gain by the present system, 
opposed it. The spokesman of the Committee on 
Education of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
who in earlier life had the advantage of being 
tutor to my friend Dr. Tanner, denounced the 
“prancing militiamen, the majors professing con- 
version,” who represented Ulster. Though Mr. 
T. W. Russell did his acrid best in Parliament, the 
impression still remains that Mr. Rentoul is not 
by himself an adequate representative of Ulster 
Presbyterianism. It is, indeed. a curious fact that 
though so large a number of Irish Nonconformists 
are Unionists, there are many more Nonconformists 
returned by Catholic than by Protestant con- 
stituencies. The so-called Clerical section of the Irish 
party contains a Presbyterian, a Unitarian, a 
Wesleyan, a Congregationalist, and a Quaker, while 
all the Irish Unionist members, except Mr. Rentoul 
and one other whom it is more polite not to name, 
are believed to be Episcopalians. 

At the same time there is a general feeling of 
discontent among Protestants of the administrative 





class at the Government's declared policy on the 
subject of Local Government. Indeed, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, who supports Mr. Balfour in this matter, 
says he is in a small minority. I do not feel sure 
that the minority is so very small. While the land- 
lords are opposed to any change, the middle-class 
Protestants are not contented with a system of 
county government which excludes them as well as 
the Catholics. Even among the Orangemen many 
have declared themselves in favour of reform. The 
Rev. R. R. Kane, who, though he may sometimes 
rant, is a man of power, has expressed himself very 
clearly. “I want,” he says, “ Protestantism to stand 
on its own feet. The question is not, Will Protest- 
antism be injured? but, Will Local Government 
give the people of this country a sense of responsi- 
bility, and engage their energies and their genius in 
a work that will tend to develop the resources of 
Ireland?” No Home Ruler could put it better. But 
many of Dr. Kane’s clerical brethren have in turn 
attacked him furiously. In the language and with 
the bitterness of theologians, they lay it down that 
if they once accept local government “there is no 
stop on the down grade until Home Rule is reached.” 
The clergy attack one another; the laity attack one 
another; the newspapers are at loggerheads. And 
it was to this divided community that Mr. Balfour 
was to come asa peacemaker; to sugar the pill of 
Local Government; to encourage the labourers with- 
out offending the merchants; to give hope to the 
farmers without alienating the landlords; and to 
unite the heterogeneous army to “ bother the 
Catholics every one.” 

From the first moment when his visit was pro- 
posed, these difficulties became apparent. The fife- 
and-drum bands refused to join the great demonstra- 
tion unless they were guaranteed a sufficiency for 
refreshments. The Trades Council threatened to 
invite the labourers to hold aloof unless the manu- 
facturers gave in to the linen-lappers. Local bodies 
flinched from the expense of addresses until they 
were told that a common form had been prepared 
which could be obtained at wholesale prices. And 
now Mr. Balfour's visit is indefinitely postponed. 

I do not wish to make any over-sanguine fore- 
cast. But when one is calculating as to the probable 
result of the coming electoral struggle in Ulster, 
due allowance must be made for two facts. The 
Northern Nationalists, who from the first ranged 
themselves on the side of the majority of the Irish 
party, are now practically united. In some counties 
the organisation is actually better than it was before 
the split. The Unionists, on the other hand, though 
they may still be opposed to Home Rule, and though 
they show as little tolerance as ever to Catholics 
when the latter are in a minority, are honeycombed 
with discontents. The result will depend on the 
abstentions. Little good will be done by outsiders. 
Ulster candidates, as a rule, have the best chance in 
Ulster constituencies. They may win over hesitating 
opponents; they will, at least, be careful not to 
make those who would otherwise abstain vote against 


them. EK. F. V. Knox. 








JOHN COUCH ADAMS. 


a ee 


| EATH, which now seems busy everywhere, has, 

during the last week, taken from us one of the 
greatest astronomers England has produced. Within 
a fortnight of the death of Sir George Airy, Pro- 
fessor Adams—a man whose name and fame will go 
down to remotest posterity—has passed away, after 
a long illness. It is a very sad loss to science, for 
Adams was a man whose work and life have re- 
deemed England from the charge of barrenness in 
precisely that part of the domain of astronomy 
which the genius of another Englishman—-Newton— 
had cultivated and extended. The barrenness of 
that branch of the science—the results of which, 
even those necessary for the compilation of the 
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Nautical Almanac, are imported, like our chemical 
products, as required—is the more to be re- 
gretted since it may die out here altogether, 
seeing that at the present moment we are passing 
through a sort of astronomical crisis, and that 
there is now added to the o/d astronomy a newer 
branch, in which the end and methods are en- 
tirely different; in which, indeed, it may almost 


be said, mathematical investigation gives place 
to experiment, and eye observations to photo- 
graphy. Adams, for the last fifty years, has 


been recognised as one of the greatest living cul- 
tivators of the older astronomy, and it is clear that 
his was one of those choice spirits who took more to 
Cambridge than he got from her. His chief work 
that for which he will be especially remembered—he 
determined to attempt while yet an undergraduate, 
two years before he took his degree (he was the 
Senior Wrangler of his year); and his genius was 
shown as much by his temerity in attacking the 
problem as by his success in solving it. His great 
achievement, as all the world knows, was, in con- 
junction with the famous French astronomer 
Leverrier, to furnish our system with a planet 
undreamt of before his time. It is true that Sir 
William Herschel had already done the same thing 
in discovering the planet Uranus. But it is in the 
difference of the methods employed that the univer- 
sal interest in Adams's work is to be found. In the 
one case—that of Herschel and Uranus—we have an 
observation of a body (at first supposed to be a 
comet) dropped upon accidentally in his unceasing 
soundings of the heavens. In the case of Adams and 
Neptune we have not an instrumental but a mental 
discovery, and of an order which would seem to 
transcend the wit of man. 

The time is now arriving—alas! it has already 
arrived, since both Adams and Leverrier have now 
passed away—when we can deal simply with their 
work in connection with Neptune, quite apart from 
those personal matters which, at the time of the 
discovery, added a false interest, so that in the 
telling of the story the magnificence of the result 
achieved was almost lost. The record may now run 
that two men, Adams and Leverrier—Adams a 
year before Leverrier—determined to investigate 
the cause of the apparently erratic path of Uranus, 
the planet which had been added to our system by 
Herschel. It is well within the resources of the 
old astronomy, the moment a planet has been dis- 
covered and its orbit determined, to predict the path 
which it will appear to follow among the stars, 
acted upon as it is, not only by the all-powerful 
attraction of the central body, the sun, but by 
the various smaller influences which it has to 
undergo in its movement among the other planets, 
the masses of which are different, while its dis- 
tance from them is varying every moment. It 
was pretty well understood, before Adams and 
Leverrier began their work, that the abnormal move- 
ments of Uranus were due to the action of another 
planet more distant from the sun than Uranus itself, 
The problem, then, was to determine, from the dis- 
cordances between the computed and observed 
places of Uranus, the line of pull of the undiscovered 
body, and in that way to get an idea of its apparent 
place among the stars, or rather in a girdle of them, 
for the new body must lie not far from that plane— 
the plane of the ecliptic—in which, roughly speaking, 
all the other members of the solar system make 
their journey round the sun. But even with this 
limitation the problem was one which might well 
baffle all means of analysis. After the lapse of some 
years both Adams and Leverrier finished their 
investigation, determined the place which the new 
planet should appear to occupy among the stars, and 
it was found close to the place assigned by both. 

We have here a triumph of genius which is 
acknowledged to be one of the great achievements 
of the century, and European and American savants 
have long concurred in dividing the glory of it 
equally between the two men. France has been 











careful to do honour to the memory of Leverrier, 


who died some years ago. It is now England’s 
turn to do the same to the memcry of Adams. 

We may refer to his attack upon another problem 
of great difficulty and primary astronomical im- 
portance, although certainly the general interest 
shown in it is not so great. An accurate knowledge 
of the motion of the moon is not only desirable from 
the theoretical point of view, but is imperative from 
the practical side. Being the nearest body to us, its 
motion is apparently the most rapid, and therefore 
its position at any particular moment has to be 
stated with the greatest possible accuracy, as 
otherwise the lunar observations, on which navi- 
gators have greatly to rely, might give them false 
positions for their ships. It has long been known 
that there is what is termed a “secular acceleration 
of the moon’s mean motion,” which means that the 
time taken by the moon to make a complete journey 
round the earth is very slowly getting shorter. This 
subject was investigated by the great Laplace, and 
he came to the conclusion that the variation was 
fully explained by the change in the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit. Such was the general idea when 
Professor Adams took up the inquiry, and the 
result of his labours gave rise to a long controversy, 
in which mathematicians of all nations joined. 
Suffice it to say here that Adams proved that 
Laplace was wrong in assigning the whole of the 
observed acceleration to any change in the conditions 
of the earth's orbit, but he pointed out that the 
tides had also to do with the result. 

And here, for the first time, we glimpse an idea 
which has been recently shown to be of the very 
highest importance in many lines of inquiry. The 
question, ‘“ What on earth have the tides to do with 
it?” is one which a little thought and common-sense 
will enable anyone to answer for himself quite 
clearly. “The lunar day is longer than the solar 
day”; in other words, the earth’s rotation on its axis 
from west to east brings the sun again to the 
meridian of any place after an interval of twenty- 
four hours or thereabouts, but it takes longer to 
bring the moon to the meridian again because its 
revolution round the earth from west to east is 
always carrying it to the eastward. Itis the attrac- 
tion of the moon which pulls up on two opposite 
sides of our globe the two waves of high water. 
These two opposite high waters following the moon 
must, therefore, move more slowly than the earth’s 
surface beneath them, which has, as it were, to cut 
through them. They, therefore, act perpetually as 
a brake; and if the movement of rotation of the 
earth is subjected to the action of a brake, then the 
earth must, in time, move more slowly in conse- 
quence, just as certainly as the wheels of a train on 
the District Railway must move more slowly when 
the brake is applied. And, indeed, we already know 
that at some future time the so-called day of our 
planet, instead of being twenty-four hours long, as at 
present, will, from this cause, be over forty-eight. 
We commend this result of mathematical inquiry to 
advocates of an eight hours day. 

If the length of time during which a man’s con- 
tributions to the mental capital of the race is likely 
to be gratefully remembered and brought to mind 
has anything to do with it, then certainly Adams 
ought to have been buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and not, as quietly and unostentatiously as he had 
lived, at Cambridge. Let us hope that among his 
memorials will be an extension of the Observatory 
where the latter part of his life has been spent. A 
commencement of such an extension has really been 
already begun by the munificent gift by the late Mr. 
R. S. Newall of one of the finest and largest re- 
fractors in the world. We note that the date for 
the election of Adams’ successor has already been 
announced. May a man be elected who, by his past 
contributions to that branch of astronomy which 
Adams’ labours have advanced, or by rich youthful 
promise of work in the same direction, has shown 
himself worthy of such a noble succession. 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY AND ITS DEFENDERS. 





evidence were wanted as to the rapid growth of 
the opposition to the Albert Charter, it might be 
found in the fact that within the last week or two 
the sponsors of the University have thought it neces- 
sary, at least to suggest some justification for its 
existence. Supplementing Sir George Young's sug- 
gestions, the Times has this week printed a defence 
of the scheme obviously inspired, if not written, by 
Dr. Wace. This has been followed by a manifesto 
curiously enough, to the friends of religious freedom- 
on the same lines, and almost in the same words, in 
the Guardian. It is not easy to say whether Sir 
George Young or Dr. Wace is most entitled to the 
palm for disingenuousness. Sir George Young and 
his promises, however, have been dealt with else- 
where; it will, therefore, be enough here to point 
out one or two of the many obvious fallacies by 
which Dr. Wace attempts to prop up his tottering 
University. 

The first place must undoubtedly be given to an 
extraordinary argument which the opponents of the 
Charter might well print in large type, and send to 
each member of Parliament—particularly to those 
who belong to the “Constitutional” party. It is 
actually urged that any attempt to upset the 
Charter in Parliament will be “unreasonable unless 
serious questions of principle [not of detail] can be 
raised which were not duly brought before one or 
other of the two tribunals”—i.e., the Royal Com- 
mission or the Privy Council Committee—which 
dealt with the matter. In their eyes it is “ un- 
reasonable” for Parliament, in a matter which 
essentially concerns the people, when the Privy 
Council has spoken, to offer so much as a criticism. 
Against this view it is to-day quite unnecessary to 
argue. The supremacy of Parliament in matters of 
this kind is so clear and undisputed that Dr. Wace 
must indeed feel that his scheme will not bear dis- 
cussion, or he would never have ventured in this 
revolutionary fashion to interpose Lord Selborne 
and his Privy Council Committee to save it from a 
Parliamentary debate. 

Another point is the well-worn subject of religious 
tests. Here the promoters of the Charter, unable 
to meet the real objection, have been busily engaged 
in throwing dust in the eyes of the public in the 
vain hope of obscuring its real significance. It is 
essential to remember that this is not a sectarian, but 
an educational, question in the broadest sense. To 
impose a religious test upon professors means, in our 
day, to shut out the most eminent men. The writer 
in the Guardian has the hardihood to cite F. D. 
Maurice as one of the famous professors of King’s 
College in days gone by, but he has not the candour to 
say how King’s College treated him. It may,indeed, be 
doubted whether at the present time there is a single 
philosophical teacher in Oxford of the front rank 
who would accept a London professorship con- 
ditional on a religious test. And the same is equally 
true of the best teachers at Cambridge. The Prin- 
cipal of King's College must know well enough that 
the suggested parallel with Keble has no existence 
in fact. Oxford and Cambridge have not been 
allowed thus to play at skittles with the Test Act of 
1871. In the first place, Keble College has never even 
been admitted as a College into the University in the 
full sense at all, while Selwyn College at Cambridge 
is not allowed even to call itself a college—its official 
designation being merely Selwyn Hostel. In neither 
case do their Heads share the privileges of the other 
Heads of Houses. Again, the denominational colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge are but one or two among 
many much more important. Undoubtedly, if it 
were proposed to turn every other college in the 
Universities into a sectarian seminary, or to allow 
the mere possibility of their dominating or even 
appreciably influencing the University, such a de- 
velopment would be at once prevented. Two or 
three denominational colleges may, properly enough, 
be included in a great University. That they should 





dominate it is a totally different matter. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, the College teachers 
of Keble, or any other college at Oxford and 
Cambridge, do not hold professorial rank in the 
University. Nor are the colleges, except through 
their Heads—and here, as we have seen, the denomi- 
national colleges are excluded—represented on the 
governing body of the University. But in the 
Albert University the teachers of the colleges will be 
the teachers of the University—at least, there will 
be no others—and King’s College will have, directly 
or indirectly, eight or nine representatives in the 
Council—to say nothing of the Vice-Chancellorship, 
to which Dr. Wace himself is so evidently designated. 
The employment of such an argument shows only 
to what miserable expedients a bad cause may lead 
its defenders. 








THE TEA DUTY. 
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W “sco the tea duty was reduced by twopence in 

1890, it was prophesied by the pessimists of 
the tea trade that the reduction would not benefit 
the public. While they admitted that an increased 
consumption of tea would follow the reduction, they 
contended that quality would be lowered in a larger 
proportion than price. Consistently with their belief, 
they prophesied that cheap China teas, with all their 
drawbacks, would once again become popular, to the 
comparative exclusion and at the expense of Indian 
and Ceylon teas. 

We can now look back on twenty months of 
results. During the greater part of the time we 
have had to face a great financial crisis, followed by 
heavy business depression and by a consequent 
lessening of employment, which has materially 
diminished the purchasing power of the working 
classes. For several months we were in the grip of 
a winter of exceptional severity—to the cost, again, 
of the working man’s pocket. Further, during a 
large slice of 1891 we suffered from a positive dearth 
of Indian teas of the common kind. Scarcity drove 
them up to famine prices from February to June, 
and lower-grade Ceylons followed their lead. Cir- 
cumstances, indeed, seemed in a conspiracy to mini- 
mise the increase in the consumption of tea, and at 
the same time to encourage the use of cheap Chinas 
preferably to their “ British-grown ” competitors. 

Even during the worst of the “famine” the 
refusal of the public to take to China teas again was 
very marked. The price of these was driven up by 
the gamblers of the Clearing House, but only moment- 
arily. It rose like the rocket and fell like the stick. 
Whatever the height of Indians and Ceylons, dealers 
had to take them, grocers had to buy them—at the 
extra rates—and to retail them at a reduction of 2d. 
per lb. on the former retail price. Their low-priced 
Chinas were saleable only on condition of being con- 
cealed in blends. The explanation is that competi- 
tion in the trade was too keen to permit of the 
consumer being done out of the benefit of the duty 
reduction. In all probability he lost no part of it 
even then. And be it remembered that the great 
rise in market values during this period was entirely 
confined to the lower-grade teas. At one time there 
was but little difference between the values of 
Broken Pekoes, Pekoes, and Pekoe Souchongs. 

For the twenty months the total increase of 
“Home Consumption” has been, in round numbers, 
17,000,000 Ibs. The remission of 2d. in the duty was 
only in operation during the last eight months of 
1890, so that the more convenient method of testing 
the increase in consumption is to compare the com- 
pleted year 1891 with 1889. 


The “Home Consumption” in 1889 was (in round 
numbers) 185,500,000 lbs. 

The “ Home Consumption ” in 1891 was (in round 
numbers) 202,500,000 Ibs. 

An advantage to 1891 of 17,000,000 Ibs. 
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The “ poundage” gain is far less on paper than in 
reality. The increase was exclusively in Indian and 
Ceylon teas, and was accompanied by an enormous 
decrease in the consumption of China teas. It has 
been estimated that Indians and Ceylons show, on an 
average, 50 per cent. greater strength than China 
teas: that is to say, they are capable of more econo- 
mical use. Consequently, we may claim that, had 
China tea been our only staple last year, the increase 
for 1891 over 1889, in consequence of the reduction of 
duty, would have been much more than 17,000,000 
Ibs. Even without counting the increase, the 
mere displacement of China teas by British-grown 
teas would still have argued a far larger number of 
cups of tea drunk in 1891 than in 1889. 

The assertion that the increase is due not to the 
reduction of duty, but to greater liking for the new 
than for the old teas, may be safely rejected. Prob- 
ably the “greater liking” had a little to do with 
the increase. But it was itself the product of the 
effect of the reduction of duty in lessening the price 
of the new teas. If, for argument’s sake, we assume 
that the “ greater liking,” and not the reduction of 
duty, was responsible for the bulk of the increase, 
we are bound to the conclusion that, when the duty 
was reduced, the public got better value for their 
money. The cheapened better teas drove out the 
cheapened worse teas. 

Before the reduction, the opponents of the Tea 
Duties contended that the effect of even a partial 
reduction must be to give the consumer hetter 
quality at a reduced price. They pointed out, at the 
close of 1889, that the duty was then equivalent to 
130 per cent. upon average Chinas, to 100 per cent. 
on average Indians, to 80 per cent. on average 
Ceylons ; that any appreciable reduction must enable 
smaller capitals to engage in the tea trade, and that, 
as a consequence, there would be keener competition 
between sellers, with the probable result that the 
public would get even more than the full money 
benefit conferred by the reduction. 

To measure the meaning of an increase of 
“ Home Consumption” in 1891 over 1889, it is useful 
to note that, in view of the future production of 
British-grown teas, our Indian and Ceylon planters 
are congratulating themselves on being able to 
dispose of 9,000,000 lbs. of leaf, annually, in the 
Australian markets. But the reduction of duty has 
given them already a fresh field of consumption 
in Great Britain equal to two Australias. The 
17,000,000 increase—effected under singularly adverse 
circumstances—is about equal to twice the total 
consumption of an entire continent whose inhabit- 
ants drink more tea per head than the inhabitants 
of any other country in the Universe. 

Consider, from the producer's point of view, the 
position at the end of 1889. A fast-rising rate of 
production in India and Ceylon was met by a home 
consumption tending towards the stationary stage 
as regards quantity of leaf. “Bond” values for tea 
were rapidly declining to a non-paying level. The 
new teas were more economical in use than the old, 
and the prospect before producers was that the sup- 
planting of the old teas by the new would be accom- 
panied by an actual decrease in the quantity of leaf 
consumed, because of the 50 per cent. greater strength 
of the new teas. To supplant 80,000,000 lbs. of the 
old teas only 54,000,000 lbs. of the new teas would be 
required. To the Indian and Ceylon producer the 
prospect spelt ruin, unless he restricted his output 
or else confined his manufacture mainly to high-class 
teas. Either alternative would have been injurious 
to himself, still more so to the consumer. For cheap 
t2as the latter would have had to revert to common 
China Congous, or if, after having acquired a taste 
for the new teas, the prospect was unbearable, he 
would have had to content himself with a smaller 
allowance of the new tea—so much the worse for the 
cause of temperance and morality ! 

If, notwithstanding a fortuitous combination of 
adverse circumstances, the reduction of twopence 
has already proved an important benefit to the 





public and to the producer, we may hope for vastly 
more favourable results from the remission of the 
remaining fourpence. 








THE GAMUT OF HUMOUR. 





JHAT is one man’s treat is another man’s 
poison. Everyone has his own conception 
of humour, and neither by prayer, argument, or 
menace, is he to be budged from it. You may 
convert your neighbour in religion, you may per- 
suade him in politics, you may bend and twist him 
in every opinion that he has got, but you never yet 
succeeded in making him see any merit in a joke if 
his own unaided wits did not detect and appreciate 
it. Humour-blindness of the mind is like colour- 
blindness of the eye. Nine very genuine forms of 
humour may be clearly seen, and the tenth, equally 
genuine, ignored, as the victim of Daltonism may 
respond to every other colour, but be absolutely 
blind to green. The green-blind folk are only three 
per cent., and the rest have a complete range. In 
the other case I believe the proportions are reversed. 
And then the self-sufficiency of the humour-blind 
mind! On all else he may be diffident, but on this 
no shade of doubt ever crosses his mind. What is 
not humorous to him is not humour. All the world 
may be laughing around him, but that only proves 
that all the world are foolish. The more they laugh 
the more foolish they prove themselves, and the 
more he hugs his own gravity to his soul. He is 
proud of his own defect, like the folk in the South 
American goitre village who derided the travellers 
who had no goitre. 

I should like to arrange a gamut of humour, and 
test appreciation as one tests a singer’s voice. My 
range would include, we will say, twenty distinct 
types, and the man who could relish them all would 
have gained the right to call himself a catholic 
critic. At one end I should commence with the 
finer forms of wit, and work onwards to the most 
robust kinds of humour. Meredith’s “ Adrian 
Harley” should be my starting point, and such a 
writer as Artemus Ward or the Danbury News- 
man my final one. Between these extremes the 
order might run—Holmes, Barrie, Stevenson, 
Lamb, Thackeray, Anstey, from one end, and 
Bret Harte, Dickens, Burnand, Jerome, and Mark 
Twain, at the other. There are so many good 
names that there would be a difficulty about 
the middle ones. But when the list was completed 
it would really become something in the nature of 
an exact scientific test. The man who appreciated 
the first ten, we will say—who preferred the wits to 
the humourists—would have his little sneer at his 
brother in blindness who was tickled by the last ten 
and could see nothing in the others; but the minority 
who enjoyed the complete twenty would hold the 
scales between them. A critic would be a number 
seven man or a number nine man, according to his 
limitations. But lam afraid we should need decimals 
to express the position of some critics whose work I 
have read. 

English writers are more witty than humorous ; 
Americans more humorous than witty. You smile 
with the one, and you laugh with the other. What 
arare thing it has been since Dickens’ time to get a 
hearty laugh out of an English book—to have to 
stop reading and laugh your fill. There is plenty of 
fun, delicate, smile-provoking, charming, but never 
pushed quite to the laughing point. Mr. Burnand 
and Mr. Jerome are the only two writers I know on 
this side who may be relied upon for a really hearty 
laugh—a helpless, soul-satisfying laugh. 

There are two books which have done incalcul- 
able good, “ Happy Thoughts” and “Three Men in 
a Boat.” They are simply tonics in a cover circu- 
lating about through the English-speaking world— 
cheering up the depressed, changing the thoughts of 
the tired man, consoling the mourner. Of course, 
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all good books do these things; but the two I mean 
more than most because they are so essentially 
cheery. Could we focus to a point all the benefit 
which comes from such works, their effect upon the 
sick, the weary, and the watchers, we would under- 
stand more clearly that the humourist is the philan- 
thropist of literature. 

I have a case in my mind as I write. Two years 
ago a dear sister fell a victim to influenza in Lisbon, 
and her two younger sisters who had nursed her 
were left after her death tired out with watching 
and anxiety, and yet with their nerves so over- 
stretched that they could not take the rest which 
would restore them. I sent them “Three Men in a 
Boat,” and I had reason to bless the thought which 
made me do so. So it happened to me, and doubtless 
it has happened to many, and with many books ; but 
when we think of it we cannot but realise that humour 
is a very tender and precious thing, not to be sneered 
and snorted at by the number ten man or the 
number eleven man because his brain is cramped in 
one direction. but rather to be encouraged to assume 
every novel shape which can adapt it to the infinite 
variety of the human mind. 

A. CoNAN DOYLE. 





BURNS ONCE MORE. 


\ R. ANDREW LANG, in the characteristically 
Bi graceful and nowise didactic introduction to 
the “Selected Poems of Robert Burns,” * which has 
recently been published by Messrs. Kegan Paul and 
Co., admits that “ Scott has never equalled, never will 
equal Burns in the general esteem of Scotchmen,” 
and that “the Scotch worship Burns as without an 
assessor on the throne of their national poetry.” Of 
this the world—at all events, the whole English- 
speaking world—were reminded on Monday last, 
when the anniversary of Burns was celebrated with 
a generous measure—full to the brim and running 
over—of conviviality and eulogistic oratory. The 
25th of January is, in fact, Scotland's Saint's Day. 
St. Robert has superseded St. Andrew, who has been 
quietly shelved, although Scotch kindliness still gives 
him—as, according to Heine, Germany gives Liberty 

-a corner at the fireside. Burns is now not so much 
a personality——-although no personality is so striking 
or half so well known—asa creed. And the adherents 
of that creed are as intolerant as the Covenanters 
of history, or the Auld Lichts of Mr. Barrie’s fiction ; 
and comprising as they do nine out of every ten 
Scotsmen in Great Britain, the Colonies, and the 
United States, are infinitely more powerful. When- 
ever any man ventures to hint that Burns was not 
quite the just Scotsman made perfect, he is hissed, 
groaned at, and hustled by a fierce literary crowd, 
as a preliminary to being mercilessly boycotted. 
The late Mr. Shairp in the volume on Burns which he 
contributed to the “* English Men of Letters” Series, 
ventured to express his dislike to “The Jolly 
Beggars,” to declare “ Scots wha hae” to be a rant 
in favour of Liberty, and to say that he wished 
Burns had never written his religious satires of the 
type of “The Holy Fair.” His volume was received 
with howls of derision; he was told that he was 
simply a “ Wordsworthian Old Woman,” who was 
totally incapable of appraising a man and an artist 
of the calibre of Burns. Still more recently, Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, in a very clever essay, marred 
slightly, however, by a Gautier self-consciousness, 
attempted to demonstrate that the idol of Scotch- 
men had feet of clay, that, in virtue of his numerous 
amours he was a Don Juan. But, unluckily for 
himself, Mr. Stevenson made a grotesque mistake in 
giving Jean Armour another lover before—not after 
—her early and only too cordial intimacy with 


* “Selected Poems of Robert Burns.’’ With an introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 1892. " 








Burns. For the rest, the vast majority of Scotch- 
men agree with Mr. Lang that Burns cast his Don 
Juanism—such as that was—from him when he 
finally acknowledged Jean as his wife. So Mr. 
Stevenson has not obtained a hearing in Scotland. 
Even Mr. Lang, although in the Introduction to 
“The Selected Poems” he is generous to Burns as a 
man, and absolutely just to him as an unsurpassed 
lyrist and satirist, has not given satisfaction to 
thoroughgoing Burnsians. Because his “ selection ” 

perhaps simply from its being a “selection ”— 
does not contain a number of Burns's best and 
best-known pieces, such as “ Holy Willie's Prayer,” 
“ Death and Doctor Hornbook,”’ and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's favourites, “Tam Glen” and “O, whistle, 
an’ I'll come to ye, my lad,” it has been assailed 
as being no “selection” at all! But there is 
evidently no pleasing Scotchmen where Burns is 
concerned. There has just been published a re- 
print of the “Library Edition” of the prose and 
poetry of Burns, in six stout volumes, prepared by 
the late Mr. William Scott Douglas some years ago. 
Mr. Scott Douglas proceeded on the principle of 
printing everything of Burns’s that he could lay his 
hands on, and he certainly succeeded in giving to the 
world more than any previous editor or biographer 
had done. But Mr. Scott Douglas was loudly and 
almost universally blamed for printing matter—es- 
pecially letters and fragments of letters — which 
ought never to have seen the light ! 

This world-wide, effusively cordial, intolerant, 
and fiercely aggressive Burns worship, to which 
there is not, and never has been, anything com- 
parable, is almost as portentous a phenomenon as 
Burns himself. On the literary side, indeed, it 
is now—after nearly a century of ceaseless criticism 

perfectly explicable. Wherever Burns is at his 
best, as in “The Jolly Beggars,” in “ Tam Glen,” in 
“A man’s a man for a’ that,” in “The Holy Fair,” 
in “Halloween,” in three out of every four of his 
songs, he is Eclipse, and the rest of the poets— 
certainly of the Scotch poets—are nowhere. And 
then, as is said so well by Mr. Stevenson— 
himself with perhaps a finer instinct for style 
than any living writer: “There was never a 
man of letters with more absolute command of 
his means; and we may say of him without 
excess that his style was his slave. Hence that 
energy of epithets, so concise and telling that a 
foreigner is tempted to explain it by some special 
richness of aptitude in the dialect he wrote.” So 
true is this that Mr. Ruskin has described the 
Scottish dialect as the sweetest, the subtlest, the 
most musical in Europe. But as a matter of fact, 
Burns not only used the Scottish dialect with con- 
summate skill, he created at least a third of it. Nor 
in these days of introspective fiction, and of Marie 
Bashkirtseff's Diary and Letters, should it be so 
difficult to understand the positive passion for Burns 
which exists to-day, and carries men and women off 
their feet as it carried off the ingenuous Duchess 
of Gordon in his own day. Never was a human soul 
laid bare as is the soul of Burns in his letters. 
There winds through them a procession of first 
thoughts and second thoughts, of sin and repentance, 
of selfishness in haste and remorse at leisure. One 
moment he is seen trying to think of Jean Armour 
as a casual mistress ; the next he offers her marriage. 
Again, under the spell of Mrs. Maclehose, and 
apparently with her sanction, he contemplates the 
desertion of Jean; once more and finally he 
gives her the first place in his heart. And 
what a lovable soul was this of Burns’s, 
and one tremulous with modernity in the best and 
truly democratic sense! His creed in theology may 
have been as Mr. Carlyle has said ‘‘a Great Per- 
haps,” but his religion was an Omniscient and All- 
Enibracing Benevolence, and his practice was 
Tenderness. And if his errors have been forgiven 
as—to do them justice—the members of his little 
world of Dumfries forgave them at what proved 
the pathetic close of his life, but what but for 
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his death would, it has lately been demonstrated, 
have been the dawn of his brightest day, that is 
because these are the errors of the energetic 
section of humanity, of the men who have to live in 
accordance, not with ideals, but with circumstances. 
These find in his poems not only a picture of what 
Mr. Arnold has termed “the world of Scotch 
manners, Scotch religion, and Scotch drink,” but a 
condensed manual of conduct, a thesaurus of such 
advices as “ Gather gear by ev'ry wile that’s justified 
by honour.” Andas such are nine-tenths of man- 
kind, they will keep Burns’s memory green, even 
though his dialect should be lost. 








A DON ON THE DRAMA. 

Ape « criticism of the stage is not in 

fashion with us. The actors themselves some- 
times magnify theirapostleship within the precincts of 
the Schools. Mr. Henry Irving has lectured at Oxford 
in the presence of Professor Jowett, but the dons, 
somehow, show no eagerness to return the compli- 
ment; Professor Jowett has not yet lectured at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Mr. Henry Irving. French 
University men are less fastidious, or more greatly 
daring. For some time the nothing if not Academic 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has been delivering a 
course of lectures at the Odéon Theatre on the 
evolution of the French drama; and this week the 
firm of Hachette publish “ Ktudes d'Histoire et de 
Critique Dramatiques,”’ by another University pro- 
fessor, M. Gustave Larroumet, a lecturer of the Paris 
Faculty of Letters, and a member of the Institute 
withal. This isthe work of a scholar who takes his 
subject seriously—who takes it on the historic side 
as a scholar should, but who wears his history lightly 
like a feather,avoiding the pedantry of M. Brunetiére 
on the one hand, and the gaminerie of M. Lemaitre on 
the other. It is a far ery to Loch Aweand a farther 
cry from Sophocles to Shakespeare, but M. Larroumet 
compasses it; he passes without a pause from 
Moliere to Marivaux, who have more in common 
than Macedon and Monmouth; he has something to 
say about the morality of the playhouse which would 
hardly please Mr. Spurgeon, and about the status of 
the stage-player which would very much displease 
certain actors of ours who have a foible for fancying 
themselves the Right Reverend Bishops whom they 
meet at their Clubs. M. Larroumet, not to take a 
base advantage of the actors, has a foible of his own: 
a foible for the strict, straightforward truth. He 
hates a paradox as Johnson hated a pun. His book, 
accordingly, tends more to edification than to amuse- 
ment. ‘This, in a Frenchman, comes as an agreeable 
surprise to the Podsnap within us, 

M. Larroumet, it goes without saying, is an ardent 
Shakespearean. “Le Grand Will” is just now as 
popular in Paris as English tailors and “ English 
breakfast-tea.” Patriots complain that M. Porel has 
turned the Odéon into a Shakespearean Theatre. Some 
young Frenchmen are even under the impression 
that they have discovered Shakespeare and intro- 
duced him to his own countrymen. But M. Lar- 
roumet knows better than this. One of his most 
interesting chapters for English readers is that in 
which he traces the history of Shakespeare on the 
French stage. It was Voltaire who first revealed 
Shakespeare to the Parisians. Voltaire began by 
being, like M. Octave Mirbeau with Maeterlinck, 
immensely pleased with his own discovery. Not 
only was Shakespeare “un génie plein de force et de 
fécondité, de naturel et de sublime,” but he was 
thought worthy of inspiring such masterpieces 
as Brutus, as Eriphyle, and as Zaire. But soon 
Voltaire found that he had evoked a Franken- 
stein’s Monster, whereupon his admiration turned 
to abuse, and the “génie plein de force,” ete., 
became “le plus misérable bouffon qui ait jamais 
amusé la populace.” Thus does the instinct of 











the primeval savage for converting his fetish into 
an Aunt Sally—three shies a penny—survive even in 
a Voltaire. “Ce qu'il y a d’affreux,”’ he writes to 
D'Argental, “c'est que le monstre a un parti en 
France et, pour comble de calamité et dhorreur, c'est 
moi qui autrefois parlai le premier de ce Shake- 
speare; c'est moi qui le premier montrai aux 
Francais quelques perles que j'avais trouvées dans 
son énorme fumier. Je ne m’‘attendais pas que je 
servirais un jour & fouler au pied les couronnes de 
Racine et de Corneille, pour en orner le front d’un 
histrion barbare.” Read: if a Racine and a Cor- 
neille were to be discrowned by “un histrion bar- 
bare,” @ fortiori a Voltaire. The eighteenth-century 
Shakespeare, however, in France was a_ very 
eighteenth-century Shakespeare. Why Ducis, who 
did his best to murder Shakespeare, was not 
guillotined in the Revolution one cannot guess: 
unless, indeed, the good Ducis was dead already. 
Be that as it may, it was reserved for the Romanticists 
to reveal the true Shakespeare to their countrymen. 
Stendhal admired him, and what is more, understood 
him ; so did Mme. de Staél; Victor Hugo proclaimed 
him “le dieu du theatre.” After that the deluge—a 
deluge of translations, by Paul Meurice, Auguste 
Vacquerie, Emile Montégut, Jules Lacroix; and now 
their name is legion. Curiously enough, M. Lar- 
roumet omits to mention a factor which was, perhaps, 
the most important of all in impressing the stamp of 
Shakespeare upon the Romantic movement. This was 
the visit of Macready, Charles Kemble, and Miss 
Smithson to Paris in 1827-28, when, for the first time, 
French playgoers saw the chief tragedies of Shakes- 
peare in their original form. The memoirs of 
Berlioz sufficiently attest the supreme importance of 
this event, but if further evidence be wanted of the 
stir and ferment these performers created in literary 
Paris, it can be found in the Memoirs of Dumas 
pere. 

This, however, was the tragic Shakespeare. It 
was reserved for a later generation of Frenchmen 
to discover Shakespearean comedy. What French 
dramatist most resembles Shakespeare the comic 
poet? The question would puzzle even the omni- 
scient Civil Service candidate. But several French 
citizens of credit and renown, among them Théophile 
Gautier, Paul de Saint-Victor, Alphonse Daudet, and 
Théodore de Banville, would answer: Marivaux. 
M. Larroumet goes further and, by the method of 
parallel columns, shows that Scene 10 of Marivaux’s 
Les Sincéres is practically identical with Scene 5, 
Act IIL, of As You Like It. Did Marivaux know 
English? asks M. Larroumet. He is inclined to think 
so, or, at least, that Marivaux had friends in England. 
In support of this opinion he cites a letter (July 27th, 
1752) from Horace Walpole to Mann. But we fear 
that this letter, like “what the soldier said,” is 
“not evidence”; for it merely mentions a wish of 
Walpole (who had, it seems, been reading “ Mari- 
anne”’) to have a portrait of Marivaux for his cabinet. 
Walpole adds, “ Mr. Churchill wrote me word that 
Liotard’s price was sixteen guineas; that Marivaux 
was intimate with him, and would certainly sit.” 
And, in a subsequent letter, which M. Larroumet 
appears to have overlooked, Walpole acknowledges 
the receipt of the picture, “ which gives one a very 
different idea from what one conceives of the author 
of ‘Marianne.’” If these letters prove anything, 
they prove that Marivaux and Walpole were not 
acquainted. After Marivaux, Musset is perhaps the 
only French writer who has here and there a whiff 
of Shakespearian comedy. The truth is, that in 
French comedy, the Moliére tradition is the Aaron's 
rod which has swallowed up all the rest, the tradi- 
tion of the prosaic-positive, not of the poetical- 
fantastic. And, if it comes to that, what has be- 
come of the tradition of Shakespearean fantasy in 
Shakespeare's own country ? 

Being a Hellenist as well as a dramatic critic 
—“like Cerberus, two gentlemen at once”—M. 
Larroumet is at his best when dealing with Greek 
tragedy, and his paper on the (Kdipus Tyrannus is 
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a really brilliant essay on a play more often praised 
than read. He shows that as an exercise in the 
“art of preparations,” it might have been written to 
please M. Dumas fils, and as a model of the scéne-a- 
faire to comfort M. Sarcey. As for M. Lemaitre’s 
objection to its “enormous postulate,” the objec- 
tion that the plain man cannot interest himself in 
it, bee wuse the chances are a million to one against a 
man killing his father and marrying his mother 
without knowing it, M. Larroumet replies, con- 
clusively enough, first, that we are not concerned 
with a dramatist’s postulate, but with the use he 
makes of it; and, secondly, that to apply the test of 
every-lay probability to the tragic plots would be 
to make a clean sweep of the masterpieces of tragedy. 
But M. Larroumet, an imperturbably serious man 
him<elf, does not see that M. Lemaitre’s objection 
was only his fun. It is interesting, by the way, to 
learn that M. Jules Lacroix’s version of the Sopho- 
clean play still holds the French stage. It has been 
played some three-score times since 1880 at the 
Francais, and the box-office receipts have averaged 
4,000 franes a performance. After this, even from 
the commercial standpoint, we shall have to agree 
with Mr. Borthrop Trumbull that the Old Masters 
were so called because they knew a thing or two 
more than the young ‘uns. 








ARTISTIC EDUCATION. 


+202. 


F Fred Walker’s life I know next to nothing. I 
have heard that he died young and lived fora 

long while in great poverty. There is a legend that 
he worked in the British Museum, making drawings 
on any piece of paper he could pick up, and that one 
day a passer-by was so much struck by the merit 
of these drawings that he helped Walker with 
money and enabled him to become a student in the 
Academy schools. The story is probably false. But 
however false it may be in fact, it is certainly the 
story that is written on every canvas that Fred 
Walker painted. From a clever boy taken up in 
such a way we should expect just that crude and 


defective style and that plebeian nobility of mind. 


which are the characteristics of this painter's work. 
His boyish attempt to include a reminiscence of 
Michael Angelo’s slave among “The Bathers,” and 
the pose of the boy fishing, in the picture of which I 
spoke last week, surely bespeak an unformed mind 
just as plainly as the hand-work tells that the pencil 
has been thrown down for experimentation with the 
brush. 

I said last week that there was nothing in 
Walker's work to lead us to think that if he had 
lived he would have succeeded in developing his art 
beyond the rudimentary stage he left it in. And 
why? Because he had not sufficient talent to carry 
it on further? Perhaps. But, independently of all 
question of talent, there is another reason. By draw- 
ing on its nerve force, a talent that has not been badly 
educated may, for a time, produce striking work. 
But every year after forty the light of personal idio- 
syncrasy grows dimmer, and it becomes more and 
more easy to recognise how slight is the artist's 
knowledge and how defective is his style. Ours is 
an age of hurry and transient emotions, and young 
men who are not famous before, they are thirty 
are apt to consider that life has disappointed 
them at all points. But in the great ages talent 
was cultivated, and personal idocrasy met with 
but slight appreciation. Rembrandt's early pic- 
tures do not compare with those of his old 
age, and the portraits that Hals painted when 
he was eighty are in some respects his finest. Hals 
did not begin to paint well before he was forty; 
Cuyp lived till he was eighty-five, and to the very 
end his talent remained firm, developing and affirm- 
ing itself even when he was seventy: and this 
because the Dutchmen allowed their temperaments 





to take care of themselves, and year after year, 
with the sublime patience of their race, continued 
to perfect and complete their artistic education. 
Among these admirable artists you find nowhere 
(except in Rembrandt), seek it where you will, from 
Hals to Hondekoeter, any display of personality. 
These quiet Dutch folk wear the same clothes ; they 
do not attempt to thrust their personality upon you; 
they are pleased that you should learn gradually the 
subtle differences of features and expression which 
separate them. But how different nowadays! Art 
is like a costume ball, and having satisfied himself 
that his coat is not cut like his neighbour's, the 
painter walks away satisfied. But surely the donning 
of an odd dress is a poor way of proving you are 
someone ; and as the féte proceeds the novelty 
of the dress wears off, or is outshone by some still 
more brilliant arrival who in turn secures his mo- 
mentary triumph. 

So do modern and ancient art impress me one 
with the triviality and gaud of a masquerade, the 
other with the gravity and seriousness of real life. 
Fred Walker is a typical example. In him we find a 
man of talent suffering at once from want of educa- 
tion and from bad education. A man of talent I say, 
for Walker possessed an eye that saw truly; he was 
gifted with the sentiment of proportions and a love 
of anatomical correctness; he loved modern life, and 
was eagerly seeking a formula whereby he might 
express his vision. But, notwithstanding all these 
natural advantages, Fred Walker failed to realise 
himself in any single instance, and has left behind him 
only suggestions of the ideal which he never attained, 
and which I do not think he ever would have attained. 
A painter may educate himself, he may acquire 
perfect technique without the aid of lessons: this is 
certain—instances abound; but I know of no instance 
of a man outgrowing the evil of a bad education. 
Potter was the only one of the Dutchmen who 
was self-taught. Three parts of his work are no 
more than attempts to solve by himself problems of 
light and shade which any one of the illustrious 
masters of Haarlem or of Amsterdam could have ex- 
plained to him ina few minutes. Why Potter received 
no instruction it is impossible to say; he lived and 
worked within a few miles of Rembrandt and Hals, 
but, so far as we know, he was entirely self-taught. 
But although Potter, like Walker, never realised the 
ideal he had in view, he left works which show that 
he certainly would have done so if he had lived. 
The young bull now hanging in the exhibition of old 
masters at the Academy is no doubt little more than 
a study done by Potter for the sake of certain mea- 
surements: it is as hard as if it had been painted 
with a file—it is not painted, it is brutally engraved ; 
and the landscape which hangs close by is equally 
infantine in execution : the foliage of the trees looks 
as if it had been accomplished with a pair of 
knitting-needles. But there are pictures by Potter 
in existence which are as perfect and as beautiful 
in execution as anything done by the most learned 
of his contemporaries. The most celebrated is the 
little picture in the Louvre of two horses tied to the 
farm building which in Sussex is called a hovel. The 
carter comes up the bank from the river, carrying a 
full bucket of water, his right arm in the air. It is 
almost night, and his silhouette appears faintly but 
beautifully soft on the evening sky. This picture 
must have caused Meissonier many a pang. 

Then thanks it was to his almost incredible 
genius that Potter could dispense with lessons and 
achieve his own education. Partly. His wings 
grew because they had never been clipped by the 
shears of a bad education ; and if Potter received no 
direct education, he received the best education 
of all—he lived in an artistic period. He never 
visited the studios of Rembrandt or of Hals, but 
the air he breathed was an artistic air ; and he learnt 
to paint as the birds learn to fly. That is the 
main truth. The only way to acquire a _ sub- 
stantial artistic education is to be born in an 
artistic period. But as our own epoch, however 
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wretched, is of more interest to us than any other, 
however great; and as man must struggle, however 
profitless his struggles may be, it has come to be 
very generally held that it would be well to 
obtain by artificial means what nature sometimes 
capriciously provides. As the man of letters cannot 
have the Mermaid’s Tavern, it is thought that he 
may supply the deficiency by a library ; and as the 
painter cannot have the studios which existed 
in Italy in the sixteenth, in Holland in the 
seventeenth, and in England in the eighteenth 
centuries, it is thought that it would be well to 
have Government schools where the nation can study 
art at the cost of the nation. But it is no part of 
my intention to discuss the wisdom of this decision : 
I merely propose to inquire if our system of national 
instruction in art has succeeded in producing art. 

The School of Art at the Kensington Museum 
costs the nation half a million annually. For at 
least five-and-twenty years the Kensington schools 
have been thronged with pupils, and, extraordinary 
as the fact may seem, no artist of even moderate 
ability has resulted from the system of artistic 
education that obtains there. It is possible that 
there may be some three or four artists of some 
reputation who, having wasted a couple of years at 
Kensington, completed their education abroad. But 
unaided Kensington cannot claim the honour of 
having turned out a single artist of sufficient ability 
to hold his own even in the modest competition held 
annually in Burlington House. Half a million yearly, 
thirteen and a half millions, and not even one fifth- 
rate artist to show for it. 

This seems to me a matter worth looking into. 
We will continue our inquiry next week. 

G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





Mr. TREE’s “ HAMLET.” 


O throw cold water upon Mr. Tree's generous 
ardour in attempting Hamlet would be both 
churlish and stupid. He is no mere histrion, but a 
man of intellect: can think for himself as well as 
echo the thoughts of others; and no intellectual 
actor who was worth his salt could ever resist the 
fascination of Hamlet. The character has fascinated 
other actors than the intellectual—for obvious 
reasons. It fills so much of the play, gets so much 
of the limelight, gives a man such opportunity for 
hearing the sound of his own voice, that for an 
actor-manager to shirk the chance of playing it 
would argue an almost morbid defect of vanity; and 
though actors, as a class—we have it on their own 
authority—are not vain, there is no reason to suppose 
that they exhibit themselves every night to their 
fellow-citizens out of mere shyness and modesty. 
Nearly every actor, then, will have his try at Hamlet 
if opportunity offers ; and all that the rest of us can 
do is to possess our souls in patience, and, when the 
new Hamlet happens to be an intelligent man like 
Mr. Tree, to be devoutly thankful that we have been 
let off so lightly. 
One advantage Mr. Tree enjoys which was denied 
to many of his predecessors. Need I say that I 
refer to the Time-Spirit? We live in an age of 
Bashkirtseffs, Amiels, Goncourts; an age of self- 
analysis, dilettantism, pessimism: in short, we live 
in an age of Hamletism. One hears on all hands of 
the incomprehensibility of Hamlet; but I believe he 
is much more comprehensible, a much more real 
figure to us of to-day, than he was to our seven- 
teenth-century forefathers, for he is much more 
like us than like them. Indeed, I suspect that 
they looked at the play from quite another 
angle than ours, and that it yielded them quite 
another set of impressions. Of the two elements 
of the tragic xd@apo., terror and pity, they, I 
imagine, were seized by the terror of Hamlet; 





on the contrary, it is the pity of it that 
appeals to us. Consider this for a moment. 
Betterton, the most famous, and probably the 
greatest, of all Hamlets, has been described for us by 
many different observers—by Pepys, by Downes, by 
Cibber, by Steele. They all agree on one point, 
that his greatest effects were produced in the ghost- 
scenes. A “classic place” of the subject is the 
passage in Cibber’s “ Apology,” which, speaking of 
Hamlet's first interview with the ghost, tells how 
Betterton “opened with a pause of mute amazement, 
then, rising to a solemn, trembling voice, made the 
ghost equally terrible to the spectator as to himself.” 
The resultant impression, you see, was an impression 
of terror. Again, an anonymous pamphleteer, in 
1740 (quoted in Mr. R. W. Lowe's excellent “ Life of 
Betterton”), writes of the second ghost-scene, in 
Gertrude’s chamber, that Betterton’s “ countenance 
(which was naturally ruddy and sanguine) in this 
scene, through the violent and sudden emotions of 
amazement and horror, turned instantly, on the 
sight of his father's spirit, as pale as his neckcloth” 
(Betterton used to dress Hamlet like a curate), 
and the audience “partook of the astonishment 
and horror with which they saw their excellent 
actor affected.” Resultant impression, one of horror 
again. Now these ghost-scenes, which so power- 
fully impressed our forefathers, to-day leave us cold. 
It will be urged that this is because we live in a 
sceptical age, because the ghostly and the super- 
natural have not the same meaning for us as they 
had for our ancestors. But ghosts, as every Christ- 
mas number shows, are still very effective in fiction ; 
though we do not believe in them, as the Frenchman 
said, we are still afraid of them. It is impossible, 
for instance, to read M. Maeterlinck’s little dramatic 
ghost-story, “ L’Intruse,” without a shiver. (Since 
these lines were written, Mr. Tree has produced 
an English version of M. Maeterlinck’s piece—of 
which I propose to speak next week.) No, I submit 
that, in the process of the suns, the interest of 
Hamlet has shifted its centre of gravity from the 
terrible side of the play to the piteous, because, 
where our forefathers saw in its hero a man who 
had communed with the dead—an homme fatal, an 
agent of destiny—we see the inner workings of a 
complex character, the contemplative man, the stu- 
dent, the self-analyst, forced into action; the man 
of almost womanly tenderness called upon to be 
stern, the fond lover compelled to break his mis- 
tress’s heart and cut short her life. Hence the 
ghost-scenes of the play have lost in value, and it is 
no longer terror that Hamlet inspires, but pity. 
We set the play to the tune of Sunt lacryme 
rerum. 

Hence, too, a tendency in all our modern Hamlets 
to be more than ever the “ melancholy” Dane, to be 
sentimental, “sympathetic.” This sentimentalising 
process began with Macready (for Kemble was 
solemnly didactic, and Kean harsh and violent), of 
whom, indeed, G. H. Lewes complained that he was 
“lachrymose and fretful, too fond of a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief to be really affecting.” It has 
reached a further stage with Mr. Tree. Mr. Tree’s 
Hamlet is not only “melancholy,” but is entitled to 
the companion-epithet of Goldsmith's verse, “slow.” 
It is a languorous Hamlet, a Hamlet who tells the 
players to “ speak the speech, I pray you, trippingly 
on the tongue,” but does not practise what he 
preaches. He is “not too tame, neither”; merely 
a little anemic. How far we have travelled 
here from the Hamlet of Betterton, who, accord- 
ing to Steele, in the Tatler, “ appeared” (and this 
at the age of seventy-five!) “through the whole 
drama a youth of great expectation, vivacity, and 
enterprise”! When the text does not square with 
his conception of Hamlet as a being all melancholy 
refinement, Mr. Tree promptly alters it, now by 
omission—as in the dropping of Hamlet’s nick-names 
for the ghost, “old mole,” “ truepenny,” etc. ; now 
by addition—as in the “business” of Hamlet's 
return to kiss Ophelia’s hair after he has been 
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bullying her; now by substitution—as in “ faint and 
scant of breath.” These details are trifling in 
themselves—except, perhaps, to the enthusiasts who 
believe in the verbal inspiration of the Shakesperean 
Sacred Books; but, taken together (and, were it 
necessary, one could add to their number), they are 
signifivant as showing that Mr. Tree has aimed at 
giving us what the Americans would call a “real 
elegant” Hamlet. Let us not quarrel with him for 
that. A cynic has said that Hamlet was a poseur, 
that he was well aware (and the first court-scene does 
give some justification for the view) how “ interest- 
ing” his melancholy made him. It is possible to find 
everything, everything and the rest, in Hamlet— 
including, I daresay, Mr. Tree’s elegant languor. 
When Mr. Tree is not languorous, he is in a state of 
fever, so suggesting that Hamlet's madness was not 
insanity either feigned or real, but the delirium which 
is one of the sequels of an abnormally high tempera- 
ture. At the close of Act IL, after “the play’s the 
thing in which I'll catch the conscience of the King,” 
he crouches in the glow of the fire, scribbling on 
his tablets with feverish haste. (New “ business,” 
and distinctly picturesque.) He is at fever-heat 
throughout the play-scene, hissing out the player's 
lines almost before they can speak them, and finally, 
in his delirious excitement, throwing the leaves of 
the MS. in the King's face, to fall the next moment 
sobbing into Horatio’s arms. Again, there is nothing 
in this which may not be in Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
In the scene at the grave his coming back, when 
all the rest have departed, to kiss the earth is a 
good thought and a touching; so is his retention of 
the “business” of Hamlet's drawing down of 
Horatio’s head for a parting kiss in the death- 
scene. Here, as throughout, you have what I 
began by contending was the characteristically 
modern treatment of Hamlet, the dwelling upon 
the note of pity. Further details might be given, 
but are perhaps scarcely needed, to show that Mr. 
Tree's Hamlet is consistent, plausible, interesting: a 
performance that raises the actor many steps higher 
in his profession. But I cannot get myself to admit 
that it is by any means an ideal, or at least my 
ideal, Hamlet; it does not illude me; it is not, to my 
mind, informed with that precious quality, to be 
felt rather than defined—the poetic spirit, inspira-. 
tion—call it what you will; I feel that Iam looking 
at acting—very clever acting, to be sure, but still 
acting. And there—if I must out with the whole of 
my thought—there’s the rub! I cannot endure to 
see Hamlet acted. I am not speaking of the play as 
a whole; for it is an excellent acting play, as we all 
know—full of bustling action, plot and counterplot; 
I refer to the part of its eponymous hero. In the 
study he is the figure of a poet’s dream: embodied 
on the stage, he becomes —for me — prosaicised, 
diminished, degraded. Therefore, when I say that 
Mr. Tree is not my ideal Hamlet, you will under- 
stand that I am only revealing my own constitu- 
tional infirmity, only expressing in a particular case 
my general dissatisfaction with any Hamlet actually 
presented on the stage. 

Space fails me for any discriminating account of 
the cast as a whole. Mrs. Tree’s Ophelia is pleasing, 
if not remarkable; Mr. Fred Terry is an admirable 
Laertes ; Mr. Kemble a properly ponderous Polonius ; 
and Mr. Macklin a very full-blooded Claudius. As 
Gertrude, Miss Rose Leclercq delivers the beautiful 
description of Ophelia’s death mellifluously, and the 
gravediggers of Messrs. George Barrett and Edward 
Rose are not more tedious than the text warrants. 
As for the scenery, Mr. Tree has had the good taste to 
keep it in its proper place, as a mere background to 
the play: and Mr. Henschel’s music is charming; 
though the final chorus, at the cue 


And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest, 


suggests that the tragedy, at the fall of the curtain, 
is suddenly trying to turn itself into an opera. 


A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 
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In his recent biography of Lorp PALMERsToy, 
LorpD LORNE celebrates the beauty of the Prime 
Minister's handwriting, and records his intolerance 
of caligraphy not up to his own standard. This 
being so, it is unfortunate that an autograph should 
have been selected to accompany the portrait which, 
if it stood upon its own merits, could only have 
been read “ Palmenton.” We know not whether it 
is LoRD PALMERSTON’S fault. or LoRD LORNE’s, or 
the printer's, that “Ompteda” is printed “ Clup- 
teda,” and “ Schinkel” “‘ Shinkel.” 


Lorp LORNE must greatly underrate the strength 
of the British Legion raised to assist the Spanish 
Constitutionalists when he gives it as four thousand 
men. The force comprised eight regiments of 
infantry and two of cavalry, besides artillery, 
engineers, and a rifle-corps. The Annual Register 
for 1835 estimates it at from eight to nine thousand 
strong. 


THE majority against LorD MELBOURNE'S Minis 
try after the dissolution of 1841 is also understated 
by Lorp LORNE when he gives it as seventy-two. 
The majority against Ministers in the first division 
after the meeting of Parliament was ninety-one. 


Ir is not easy to understand what Lorp LORNE 
can mean by referring to an allegation by Mr. 
ELuiceE “that Lorp Grey had said in some 
previous year that he never wished to see Lorp 
PALMERSTON at the Foreign Office,” as if it rested 
solely on “ Bear” ELLice’s authority; or by add- 
ing that “perhaps Lorp GREY was wrongly re- 
ported.” Not only is the circumstance one of the 
most notorious of modern political history, but it 
is attested by Lorp Grey himself in a letter tran- 
scribed by Lorp LORNE a few lines lower down: 
“] should not perhaps have written you this letter 
were it not for what occurred in December, 1845, 
but, having thought it necessary, in the circum- 
stances in which we then were placed, to object to 
your being appointed to the Foreign Office.” Lorp 
GREY certainly did not say that Lorp PALMERSTON 
never ought to be Foreign Secretary under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, but he broke the incipient 
Liberal Ministry up rather than allow him to take 
office under the circumstances then existing, which 
were by no means of an exceptional character. 





Ir is said that “ Ganconagh,” the author of “ John 
Sherman and Dhoya,” not by any means the least 
interesting volume in the “ Pseudonym Library,” is 
Mr. W. B. YeEATS. The name of this writer, whose 
reputation as a poet is steadily increasing, had the 
doubtful honour of appearing in Mr. TRAILL's list of 
minor poets. It appears again among the twelve 
contributors to the “ Book of the Rhymers’ Club,” 
which will be issued at the end of this month by 
Mr. ELKIN MATTHEWS. Another of the contributors 
to this collection, Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON, has in the 
press a volume of essays on Mr. THoMAsS HARDy’'S 
novels, to which a bibliography by Mr. LANE will be 
appended. 





A TRANSLATION by MADEMOISELLE C. Amais of 
Mr. J. A. SyMOoNDs’ work on DANTE has just been 
published by MM. Leckne Et OupIN. 


ALTHOUGH M. JEAN Mor&as, the author of “Le 
Pélerin Passionné,” has always been treated with 
exceptional kindness by the critics, the surfeit of 
praise will not have rendered him insensible to the 
admiration which M. CHARLES MAURRAS has ex- 
pressed in a brochure published by MM. PLon ET 
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Nourrit. The author, in what is rather a pane- 
gyric than a study, states it as his opinion that 
among the whole array of contemporary writers of 
verse in France, Morfas alone has produced a 
masterpiece and deserves the name of poet. For 
M. MAuRRAS, MoRBAS is no décadent, but a renais- 
sant, and worthy of being a classic. 


By the deaths of Peers, Baronets, Knights, and 
Privy Councillors, and of nearly three hundred heads 
of families, as well as by alterations in the proprietor- 
shipof estates, many changes have been rendered neces- 
sary in the 1892 edition of Mr. E. WALForD's “ County 
Families of the United Kingdom” (CHATTO), These 
are embodied in the new edition, being the thirty- 
second annual publication, of Mr. WALFoRD’s bulky 
dictionary of the “ Upper Ten.” The same editor's 
useful “ Windsor Peerage” is in its third edition. 


Nort every author is able to urge as a plea for 
bringing out a book the extenuating circumstance 
which Mr. HENRY JEPHSON aclvances in defence of 
his “ Platform: Its Rise and Progress”’’ (MACMILLAN). 
There are few subjects, worthy or unworthy, that 
have not been sung or said, more or less fitly. It 
seems, however, that Mr. JEPHSON’s is the first 
history of the Platform that has ever been written. 
His work is in two volumes, and if the tables of 
contents and analyses of chapters be any guide, Mr. 
JEPHSON seems to have constructed a capital road 
through an entirely unexplored country. 


THE origin and course in this country of that 
peculiar principle of association which has _ its 
typical form in the medieval Gild is sketched in 
“Two Thousand Years of Gild Life” (A. Brown 
& Sons, Hull), by the Rev. J. M. LAMBERT, the 
Chairman of the Hull School Board. The science of 
sociology has dealt with the natural association of 
the family on the one hand, and political union on 
the other; but the class of intermediate associations 
which lends itself readily to industrial and mercantile 
concerns has hardly had the attention it deserves. 
Mr. LAMBERT'S sketch is worked out on the basis of 
the extant documents, mostly unpublished, of the 
Gilds, and especially the Merchant Companies and 
Craft Fraternities, of Kingston-upon-Huil. His 
book constitutes a chapter in the history of English 
economics which ought not to be without interest 
at the present day. 


Mr, THOMAS CHISHOLM ANSTEY must have pos- 
sessed considerable skill for the performance of his 
self-inflicted task of reporter, for his extensive notes 
of CARLYLE’s “ Lectures on the History of Litera- 
ture” (ELuis & ELVEY) contain unmistakably the 
characteristics of CARLYLE'S style. The editor, Pro- 
FESSOR J. R. GREENE, suggests reasons why CARLYLE 
did not prepare these lectures for publication; to us 
he seems to miss the real one. Their subjects, “ The 
Niebelungen Lied,” DANTE, LUTHER, KNOX, JOHNSON, 
RovussEAU, BUONAPARTE, GOETHE, SCHILLER, the 
French Revolution, etc., are nearly all discussed by 
CARLYLE elsewhere. 





In the publication of “The Human Mind: a 
Text-Book of Psychology” (LONGMANS), MR. JAMES 
SULLY is not actuated by any desire to supplant 
his very successful “Outlines of Psychology.” The 
present work is an expansion and further elabora- 
tion of the doctrine set forth in the “ Outlines,” and 
is specially designed for those who desire a fuller 
presentment of the latest results of psychological 
research than was possible in the elementary volume. 
Much space has been given to the new developments 
of “ physiological” and experimental psychology, to 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in eng | to benefit the unemployed in Fast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 















illustrations of psychological principles in the pheno- 
mena of racial and animal life, of insanity and 
hypnotism. Mr. SULLY does not, however, repudiate 
his conviction that neurology will never displace 
psychology proper. 


In “Our English Homer” (Low) Mr. THoMaAs W. 
WHITE sets himself to prove that SHAKESPEARE’S 
works were produced by a syndicate of writers, who 
made a sort of “corner” in plays. The merest tyro 
who has read SHAKESPEARE’S dramas attentively is 
able from internal evidence to refute in a word such 
a preposterous suggestion. 


THE thirteenth annual volume of “The Year's 
Art” (VIRTUE) continues the series of Portraits of 
Artists which was commenced in 1888. This year 
those of the Members of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours are given. Amongst the 
new matter in this issue may be mentioned instruc- 
tions to artists with reference to the new American 
Copyright Law, and information respecting the Art 
Exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


THE obituary this week includes the GRAND DUKE 
CONSTANTINE of Russia, the uncle of the present 
Czar, who took a considerable part in the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, and whose enlightened conduct as 
Viceroy of Poland gave so much offence to Russian 
“patriots” that he had to retire from public life ; 
LoRD BEAUMONT, once Carlist Chargé d'Affaires in 
London ; Sir THOMAS MACMAHON, Colonel of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, who had been through the Sutlej 
campaign and the Crimean war ; Sir OSCAR CLAYTON, 
the well-known surgeon; Sir JOHN LAMBERT, K.C.B., 
formerly Permanent Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who, among his many other valuable ser- 
vices, had been a Boundary Commissioner under both 
Redistribution Acts: Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER, a well- 
known medical man and a sound Liberal—a combina- 
tion unfortunately uncommon; Dr. F. J. Woop, the 
chairman (and a most active member) of the Convoca- 
tion of the University of London, and a prominent 
memberalsoof the Congregational body and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; the Rev. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Vicar for half a century of St. Thomas’s, Oxford, and 
one of the pioneers of neo-Catholic ritual; the Rev. 
BREWIN GRANT, onceanactiveCongregationalist, after- 
wards an East End clergyman; M. PIERRE JOIGNEAUX, 
a French Senator, long an active opponent in the press 
of Louis PHILIPPE, and a high authority on agricul- 
ture; M. Henri BAUDRILLART, known for his valuable 
descriptions of the economic condition of the peasantry 
in various parts of France; and Mr. THOMAS ROBERTS, 
a geologist of some repute, assistant to the professor 
of that science at Cambridge. 





THE COMING CRISIS IN SERBIA. 
TPNHE situation in Serbia is sufficiently interesting 

to draw the attention of the foreign powers and 
of the political world in general. Not that that 
situation is of direct importance to Europe; but it 
may indirectly lead to consequences which in them- 
selves cannot fail to provoke complications between 
at least two of the great powers. 

To those who cannot see behind the coulisses, the 
action now going on on the Serbian political stage 
may seem to be harmless enough. Yet anyone who 
understands Serbian politics, and is in a position to 
know the motives and aims of the leading men in 
that country, must be alarmed by symptoms which 
show that the dynastic question is again to be 
pushed forward, and that Serbia may have soon to 
pass through a dynastic crisis. 

To understand the true gravity of the symptoms 
which have shown themselves the last fortnight, we 
must recall certain historical facts. The Serbians are, 
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according to their dynastic sympathies, divided into 
two camps: the friends of the Obrenovich dynasty 
which has, for the second time, been reigning since 
1859, and the friends of the Karageorgevich dynasty, 
which has been since that year living abroad in 
exile. As long as Milan Obrenovich was the willing 
tool in the hands of Russian diplomacy he was sup- 
ported by Russia, and Prince Peter Karageorgevich 
seemed to have lost all chances ever to be recalled to 
the throne from which his father, Prince Alexander, 
was driven in 1859. 

But after the Treaty of San Stefano, Milan 
Obrenovich was rudely awakened to see the true 
aim of Russian policy, and he turned away indig- 
nantly from his former “protectors” and_ en- 
deavoured to promote the Serbian national interests 
by the assistance of the powers of the Triple Alliance. 
In answer to this new departure of Milan’s policy 
Russia brought Prince Karageorgevich from his 
quiet retreat to the front, sent words of hope to 
his old adherents, organised them and helped them 
with materiai means to begin and continue the 
struggle against Milan and his dynasty. The leaders 
of the anti-dynastic opposition knew well the 
Serbian people. They drew up an ultra-Radical 
programme, according to which the peasant was to 
be the true master of the State and as such not to 
pay more than the fifth part of what he was paying 
under the bureaucratic system of Prince Milan 
Obrenovich IV. Thus they succeeded in enrolling 
under the Radical banners thousands and thousands 
of peasants, although their boast that they have 
with them four-fifths of the voters is a gross 
exaggeration. 

The bulk of the Radical party was composed of 
simple men who in good faith wished only Radical 
reforms. But the Central Committee and most 
of the local committees were composed of men 
who were notorious partisans of the exiled dynasty. 
King Milan, loyally supported by the Progressists 
and the Liberals, defended himself against the 
joint attacks of Russia and her protégés, the 
Radicals. These attacks became bolder and more 
dangerous when, by the aid of the Tzar, Prince 
Karageorgevich obtained the hand of the Princess 
of Montenegro, and Prince Nikita joined in the 
struggle against Milan Obrenovich, “the friend 
of the Triple Alliance.” After nine years of in- 
cessant struggle King Milan, disgusted alike with 
his friends and his enemies, suddenly changed his 
tactics. He spontaneously gave to the country a 
Radical constitution and then abdicated in favour 
of his son Alexander, having obtained from Peters- 
burg a formal assurance that the Tzar, in considera- 
tion of his abdication, would do all he could to 
maintain the young King on the throne. 

The consequence of this move was that the 
Government of Serbia passed into the hands of the 
Radicals, who were guided, more or less directly, by 
advice from Petersburg. But at the same time the 
secret pact, between the Radical leaders and Russia, 
according to which the dynasty Obrenovich was to 
be replaced by that of Karageorgevich, fell to the 
ground. The dissatisfied partisans of Prince Peter 
were told by the Radical ministers in the first year 
of the Radical régime (1889) that it was desirable to 
get the reins of government well in hand before 
the dynastic question should be raised. But in 
February it will be three years since the Radicals 
have had complete command of the ¢ountry. They 
have had plenty of time to lose much of their popu- 
larity, especially as instead of lowering taxation they 
have found it necessary to increase it. In fact, the 
discontent with the Radical régime grows daily as 
the financial position becomes worse, and the State 
authorities have become so disorganised that per- 
sonal freedom and property have not sufficient 
protection. Under these circumstances the partisans 
of Karageorgevich come forward with more pressing 
claims for the prompt execution of the most im- 
portant article of their original pact. They expose 
the futility and uselessness of the measures Govern- 





ment has been trying these last three years, and ask : 
Would not the true panacea for all the country’s 
troubles be—change of dynasty? They argue that, 
under present circumstances, internal and external, 
Serbia needs on its throne a man who can rule, and 
not a youth in whose name “a committee of old 
bureaucrats” reign. 

The Government, composed of honourable men 
who have taken the oath of fidelity to the young 
King, refuses to entertain such insinuations. The 
consequence is that the antidynastic leaders have 
taken the matter into their own hands. If there are 
any open adherents of Prince Karageorgevich in 
Serbia they are assuredly Priest Milan Gyurich of 
Ujitza and Dr. Dragisha of Belgrade. The first was 
condemned to death for participation in a conspiracy 
against King Milan, and saved himself by flight 
to Montenegro, where he organised bands of fili- 
busters, with whom he prepared to invade Serbia 
and proclaim Prince Peter as King. Dr. Dragisha is 
second cousin of Prince Peter, and a man of European 
education and resolute character; and only ten days 
ago the Radicals elected the anti-dynastic Pope 
Gyurich to be President of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Radical party. Then the National 
Assembly, against the expressed wish of the Govern- 
ment, unanimously declared as “urgent” the motion 
of Pope Gyurich and his friends that Dr. Dragisha 
(who had been condemned by the Court of Justice to 
imprisonment for three months, and had but just 
begun to serve out his sentence) should be invited 
to attend in his place the sittings of the National 
Assembly ! 

Mr. Pashich’s Cabinet considers that decision as a 
political defeat. The Ministers are deliberating now 
on the advisability of resigning or dissolving the 
Assembly. If they resign, the Regency, to be strictly 
constitutional, must confide the formation of the 
new Government to Dr. Dragisha, the cousin of the 
Pretender. If they dissolve the Assembly there is 
room for fear that the new elections will be made on 
the dynastic question. With Mr. Gyurich as chief 
commander of all the Radical committees through- 
out Serbia, and with the notion daily more and more 
widely spreading that a dynastic change alone can 
bring prosperity and peace to the country, no one 
can say what the result of a new election would be. 

It is not the financial, but the dynastic question 
which excites at present the anxiety of political 
circles in Serbia. Matters are ripening quickly to- 
wards a crisis, and a crisis of this character is im- 
possible without grave disorders in the country. 
What line of conduct will be then taken by Austria 
and Russia? The answer to such a question will 
contain also the answer to the still more important 
question: Will the peace of Europe be preserved or 
not? M. 








‘“JADIS.” 


————_o > 


( VER the flat fen-country there were white mists 

rising. It was already growing dusk, but it 
was not going to be very dark, this summer night. 
The weeds had been cut, and drifted down stream in 
thick masses. A thin, middle-aged man stood by the 
lock-gates, watching an approaching boat. He was 
dressed in country clothes, but he had not the air of 
a countryman; he was pale, and had a look of experi- 
ence. Save for the regular sound of the sculls, 
everything was quite still. Save for the man at the 
lock-gates and the solitary occupant of the boat, 
there was no one in sight. It was a wide, flat, 
desolate scene. 

The boat was rather a heavy tub, and the man 
who was sculling was tired and out of temper. Asa 
rule he was thought to be a distinctly brilliant and 
genial young man; but he wanted to get on to 
Nunnisham, which was five miles beyond the lock, 
that night, and he had been considerably delayed by 
the weeds. The gods had given him extraordinarily 
good looks, and many other good things, enough te 
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keep him genial unless, as on the present occasion, 
circumstances tried him severely. At the lock he 
drew into the bank, and hailed the middle-aged man 
who still stood watching him. 

“ Hi! what are the weeds like above the lock ?” 

“Very bad, sir.’ The answer was given in a 
serions, respectful voice, 

The young man swore gently to himself. “Is 
there any place near here where I could put up for 
the night ?” 

“There is only a public-house, sir. I am the 
landlord of it--my name is Hill. I could give you 
a bed-room ; a little rough perhaps, but—” 

“Good—a bed and some supper—capital! That 
is the only bit of luck I’ve had to-day.” As he was 
speaking, the young man picked up a small knap- 
sack which was lying in the stern of the boat and 
jumped out. He made the boat fast, and joined the 
landlord on the towing-path. 

“It isthis way. You will allow me to carry that 
for you, sir.” 

As they walked along, the brilliant young man— 
his name was Philip Vince—chatted freely. He was 
taking a holiday up the river, and was to have joined 
a friend at Nunnisham that night and then gone on 
with him the day after. He told the landlord all 
this, and also surmised that Hill was not a native of 
the fen country. 

* No, sir,” was the answer, “I was valet to Sir 
Charles Sulmont. You have perhaps heard of him.” 

Philip had never heard of him; but said that he 
had. 

* When Sir Charles died, he left me a little money, 
and I married a maid who was then in Lady Sul- 
mont’s service. I bought this house, with a little 
assistance from her ladyship, and settled here. I 
was very young then, and I have been here eighteen 
years. 

Philip gathered from further talk as they went 
along that Mrs. Hill was dead, and that she had left 
one child, Jeanne, a girl of seventeen, who lived with 
her father. When they reached the inn, Hill showed 
Philip a bedroom—a large, comfortable room, and 
began to make some apology about supper. They 
very rarely had anyone staying in the house, and 
there was nothing but—here Philip interrupted : 

“You would be doing me a kindness if you would 
let me have supper with you and your daughter. I 
hate solitude. I mean, if your—if Miss Hill wouldn't 
object.” 

“lf you really wish it, sir, I should be very 
pleased ; so also, I am sure, would Jeanne.” Hill was 
a born valet; he had the manner; if he had lived out 
of service for a hundred years, he would have been a 
valet still. When Hill left him, Philip looked round 
the room, and congratulated himself. Everything 
was very neat and clean. The landlord was a capital 
fellow—a little solemn, perhaps, but still a capital 
fellow. This was far above the accommodation which 
he had expected. 

Just then a light footfall came up the stairs, and 
Philip caught a snatch of a French song. The song 
stopped short just before the footfall passed his 
door. Philip conjectured that this must be the 
daughter, and that it had been a French maid that 
Hill bad married; hence the name Jeanne and that 
snatch of song. Also that the daughter had been 
warned of his arrival, and had gone to put on her 
prettiest dress. All of these conjectures were quite 
correct. And yet when Jeanne entered the sitting- 
room a few minutes afterwards and saw Philip for 
the first time, she was so startled that she showed 
it slightly. Philip was also a little surprised, for a 
different reason, and did not show it at all. He had 
thought of the possibility that Jeanne might be 
pretty; and she wax « beauty—a brunette, childlike 
in many ways but w..'\a woman's eyes. Her voice 
was good, and her first few words showed that she 
had bad some education. 

It took her about ten minutes to get from decided 
shyness to complete confidence. Philip was feeling 
far too good-tempered to let anyone be shy with him; 








he made Hill and his daughter talk, and he talked 
freely himself. He liked the simplicity of everything 
about him; he had grown tired of formalities in 
London. He liked cold beef and salad, for he was 
very hungry, and—yes, above all, he liked Jeanne. 
What on earth were that face and that manner doing 


ina riverside inn? She was perfect; she did not 
apologise too much, did not get flurried, did not have 
red hands, spoke correctly, laughed charmingly—in 
a word, was bewitching. Really, he was glad that he 
had been prevented from going on to Nunnisham. 
Towards the end of supper, he discovered that she 
was wearing a white dress with forget-me-nots in it. 

The table was cleared by a native servant, who 
seemed all red cheeks and new boots. Hill went off 
to superintend the business of the inn. Philip was 
left alone with Jeanne. She told him to smoke, and 
he was obedient; he also made her tell him other 
things. 

Yes, she had been to school at Nunnisham— 
rather too good a school for her, she was afraid; but 
her mother had wished it. Her mother had taught 
her French and a little music. Music and drawing 
were the best things, she thought; but she liked 
some books. She owned that it was lonely, some- 
times, at the inn. “I am glad you came,” she con- 
fessed frankly. 

“ Jeanne,” said Philip, “I heard you humming a 
line or two of ‘Jadis’ before supper, didn’t I? I 
wish you would sing it to me.” She agreed at once, 
crossing the room to a little cottage piano—rather a 
worn-out instrument, but still a piano. The melody 
—plaintive, gentle, childish—of Jeanne’s sweet voice, 
and the sadness of the words, with their quaint, 
pensive refrain, did not miss their effect. 

“ Je n'attends plus rien ici-bas ; 
Bonheur perdu ne revient pas, 
Et mon coeur ne demande au ciel 
(Qu’un repos éternel.” 


He thanked her; he had liked that very much. 
“Why,” he added, “ were you startled when you saw 
me?” 

“Because you are a dream come true. I saw 
your face in a dream last night—as clearly as I see 
you now. All this time I have been feeling as if I 
had known you before.” 

“ Really?” he said. He had not quite believed it. 
“How many things come true! One says things 
about the shortness of time or the certainty of death 
so often that they lose all meaning; then when one 
grows old or lies dying, the platitudes get to have 
terrible force—they come true.” 

She was struck by that; she kept her eyes fixed 
on his, and he went ontalkingtoher. He did not, as 
the time wore on, always mean quite so much as he 
said; and she meant much more than she said. That 
is a common difference between a man and a woman 
on such occasions. It seemed to her that now for the 
first time she really lived. : 

After Jeanne had said good-night, Philip had 
some chat with her father about her. 

“I expect that she will be engaged very soon, 
sir,” he said; “a young man called Banks—William 
Banks—is anxious, and has spoken to me; and she 
likes him.” 

“Now, I wonder,” thought Philip to himself as 
he went upstairs, “ why she never even hinted that 
to me. M’yes, I see.” 

Next morning after breakfast he went away, 
taking with him a few forget-me-nots, a pleasant 
memory, and just the faintest possible feeling of 
remorse. They all faded. 

~ . ~ * * * 


Jeanne had seemed so quiet and depressed of late 
that her father, in order to cheer her up, had invited 
Mr. William Banks to spend the evening. 

Mr. Banks was a small shopkeeper in Nunnisham, 
and considered to be no mean wag by those who 
knew him. Yet he felt unable to cheer her up. 
“Supposing we had a bit of a toon, Jenny,” he sug- 
gested at last. 
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She was quite docile. She played one thing after 
another. Suddenly she began “ Jadis.” 

“TI don’t understand French myself,” Mr. Banks 
remarked, “ but the words of a song don’t matter.” 
She had never thought much about the words her- 
self before. But now? 

* Depuis qu’il a trahi sa foi 
Rien n’a plus de charme pour moi.” 
Her voice faltered a little, but she sang on to the 
end of the verse : 
* Et mon ccour ne demande au ciel 
(Qu’un repos ¢ternel.”’ 
Yes, the song had “ come true.” 
way, and began to cry a little. 

A week afterwards Mr. Banks announced that 

his attentions to Miss Hill were at an end. 


BARRY PAIN. 


Just there she gave 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 








“WATKIN v. THE PEOPLE OF LONDON.” 

Srr,—Your able article under this heading will, I trust, 
arouse Londoners from their present state of somnolent lethargy, 
and spur them into active hostility towards Sir Edward Watkin’s 
hare-braiued proposition. Much of that lethargy is doubtless 
due to the studied silence and intentional ignorance in which the 
public are being kept by that section of the press who are devoting 
their energies rather to furthering the promoters’ schemes than 
to protecting the interests of the community. 

Your leader, therefore, will do much good by throwing alittle 
light on this objectionatle project. But exhaustive as your argu- 
ments are, there is one matter not touched upon by you, sir- 
one of such vital importance to all classes of metropolitan rent- 
payers that I would fain draw your readers’ attention to it. I 
refer to the prodigious and far-reaching displacement of popula- 
tion which must occur if Parliament sanctions the present ill- 
considered Bill, for this remarkable document coolly seeks, on 
behalf of the promoters, the power to acquire 105 acres of 
building land, to block-up or obliterate thirty-four streets and 
thoroughfares, and to demolish 1,200 houses, whose inhabitants 
amount to about 10,000 souls! 

This, it must be admitted, is a tolerably heavy eviction 
order; but it takes no account of the thousands of navvies and 
other workmen who will be poured into the West End during 
the period the railway is under construction. The cumulative 
effect of this—together with the wholesale evictions just men- 
tioned—will be enormously to increase overcrowding and raise 
weekly rents, not merely in Marylebone, but also in most other 
arts of the Metropolis. Sir Edward Watkin’s scheme, there- 
ox hits very hard those philanthropic persons who have for 
years been fighting to obtain the reduction of London rents, 
and at the same time prevent overcrowding in working-class 
dwellings. These good people are now faced with the proba- 
bility of finding all their efforts wasted, and the work of those 
years thrown away, as the construction of this huge station will 
certainly result in the raising of rents and rates; while the 
thrifty, industrious artisan would be driven further and further 
from his work, consequently curtailing the hours for rest and 
recreation. This is a most disheartening and distressing 
prospect. 

But though 10,000 persons are to be evicted to make this 
terminus. a still larger number will be left behind. whose health 
must suffer from the presence in their midst of an immense 
goods depot—erected for the handling of coal, fish, and other 
unsavoury commodities—-with all its attendant smoke, noise, 
dirt, stinks, and general insanitary conditions. As you truly 
say, it is * Watkin v. the People of London,” for all will be 
more or less affected by this nuisance. 

I notice you effectually dispel the popular belief that “ rail- 
way travelling to the northern towns will be cheapened ” ; and in 
confirmation of your scepticism on this point | may mention 
that “ running powers” have already been conceded by the Great 
Northern Company. These will be followed by ‘“‘a working 
agreement” and probably a pooling arrangement soon after— 
which of course precludes the possibility ef competition or 
reduction of fares. 

One word in conclusion. There is a general belief, which 
you, sir, evidently share, that Sir Edward is invincible and must 
ultimately bear down all opposition. To such a suggestion | 
must respectfully demur, as I think if we look back we shall 
find his failures more notable and conspicuous than his sue- 
cesses. Some years ago his hysterical efforts to force a railway 
across or under Hyde Park were foiled completely, and the 
proposition last year to run a line under Kensington Gardens 
collapsed ignominiously—in consequence of a meeting held at 
Lowther Lodge; while the annual introduction of the chimerical 
Channel Tunnel Bill is a standing confession of failure.—I 
remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


January 26th. A RapicaL RATEPAYER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, January 29th, 1862. 
T is now a little more than eleven years since 
“The Tragic Comedians” first appeared as a 
serial in the Fortnightly Review. Being issued forth- 
with in book form, it painfully reached a second edi- 
tion, and then for ten years admirers of George Mere- 
dith were forced to hunt for it at bookstalls as they 
had hunted for a greater work of his—and, as some 
believe, his greatest—‘* Rhoda Fleming.” Of late, 
indeed, it has looked as if the English people intended 
to render to this incomparable artist his due regard. 
At any rate,a great many of them have been talk- 
ing and writing about his work, these three or four 
years. But Messrs. Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. have 
only now taken heart and given us a third edition of 
“The Tragic Comedians.” 


This delay is not quite inexplicable. Many who 
admire, and admire intelligently, the rest of Mr. 
Meredith’s books, from “The Shaving of Shagpat” 
to “One of Our Conquerors,” have found this study 
of a true story something beyond their capacity to 
swallow. “ Alvan,” they know, is Ferdinand Lassalle, 
and “Clotilde von Riidiger” is Helen von Dinniges— 
no shadows, but a man and a woman so exceedingly 
full of blood and life that the tragic issue of their 
loves diverted—it is probable enough—the fate of 
Europe. Bismarck, at least, is a witness of weight: 
and these are Bismarck’s words, spoken in the 
Reichstag seventeen years after Lassalle’s death— 
“ He was one of the most intellectual and gifted 
men with whom I ever had intercourse, a man who 
was ambitious in high style, but who was by no 
means a republican: he had very decided national 
and monarchical sympathies, and the idea which he 
strove to realise was the German Empire, and therein 
we had a point of contact. Lassalle was extremely 
ambitious, and it was perhaps a matter of doubt to 
him whether the German Empire would close 
with the Hohenzollern dynasty or the Lassalle 
dynasty. .. .” 


But though aware—if only from a glance at the 
title-page—that Mr. Meredith's tale is of these very 
real lovers, the critics will have it that Alvan and 
Clotilde are in the book but the thinnest of phan- 
tasms, “acrobats of the emotions,” “ abstractions of 
remote, dispiriting points in sexual philosophy.” 
The love-passages, they complain, are intricate and 
obscure; one wanders about in a maze, and often 
with the slenderest thread of motive for guide. 
Odysseus, after thrice attempting to embrace his 
mother and thrice clasping thin air, could not speak 
more plaintively. Accustomed to find treasure for 
the digging in this author's work, they feel in this 
case as men might who had run about with spades, 
seeking for the foot of a rainbow. Lucy Des- 
borough they know and can understand, and Dahlia 
Fleming, and Rose Jocelyn and Clara Middleton ; 
these are of flesh and blood, fed on meat and drink 
and palpitating with life: but Clotilde von Riidiger 
is something attenuated and fantastical. 


And so it has come about that comparatively few 
people seemed eager for a new edition of “ The Tragic 
Comedians.” But now that it has come, Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. deserve our sincere 
thanks. For they have engaged Mr. Clement 
Shorter to preface it with a short account of 
Lassalle and his great love-affair; and Mr. Shorter 
has given us the story tersely and lucidly. In con- 
sequence, those who have quarrelled with the book, 
calling it wire-drawn, bewildering, fantastic, are left 
with no excuse for remaining ignorant that Mr. 
Meredith has hardly strayed a hand’s breath from 
the facts, even in detail. That which they con- 
demned as sentimentalism-gone-mad is really a plain 
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matter of history: and they are left, somewhat 
absurdly, in the posture of the average Philistine 
who says, in presence of a work of art, “I know 
what I like.” Apparently they did not know truth 
when they saw it: for their complaint came to 
this:—the book is too fantastical to suggest truth 
to us. 


This is always a dangerous attitude for a critic: 
and in this case Mr. Meredith was good enough to 
warn them against it on the first page of his story. 
Nothing, surely, could be more to the point than 
this :— 

“The word ‘ fantastical’ is accentuated in our tongue in so scorn- 
ful an utterance that the constant guod service it does would make it 
seem an appointed instrument of reviewers of books of imaginative 
matter distasteful to those expositery pens. Upon examination, 
claimants to the epithet will be found outside of books and of poets, 
Nature being one of the most prominent, if not the foremost. 
Wherever she can get to drink her fill of sunlight she pushes forth 
fantastically. As for that wandering ship of the drunken pilot, the 
mutinous crew and the angry captain, called Haman Nature, 
‘fantastical’ fits it no less cumpletely than a continental baby's 
skull-cap the stormy infant.” 


What then are the facts that contrive so vexa- 
tiously to be at once human and fantastical? Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, by birth a Jew, handsome in person 
and intellectually one of the first men in Europe— 
orator, philosopher, socialist and leader of men—met 
in his thirty-ninth year, and on the eve of his 
political triumph, with Helen von Dénniges, a beauti- 
ful and intelligent girl of nineteen. They had heard 
much of each other; were said to resemble each 
other: and they fell in love at first sight. But 
Helen's parents belonged to the small aristocracy of 
Bavaria. They hated Lassalle not only as a Jew, 
but as a political enemy, a “shameless demagogue” ; 
they were narrow-minded and underbred; and 
Helen herself was already betrothed to a young 
Wallachian nobleman, Yanko Racowitza by name— 
an amiable lad who loved her with a rare simplicity 
of heart. Here were obstacles enough. But there 
Was no reason why a man of Lassalle’s strenuousness 
should fail to surmount them. 


That he did actually fail, and the manner of his 
failure, are melancholy proofs of the wisdom of Mr. 
Meredith's pet exhortation to lovers. Times and 
again he has warned man, amorously inclining, to be 
peremptory and positive. “ Be wrong, be empty, be 
in every respect the woman's inferior,” he says in 
effect, “ but O, if you would win, be peremptory!” 
Lassalle was neither peremptory nor firm. At first 
he allowed the affair to be kept secret from Lelen’s 
parents. There is little doubt that from the first she 
timidly expected him to descend and carry her off. 
She would have been horribly frightened, but would 
also, likely enough, have enjoyed the sensation ; in- 
deed, in the end she came as near as a maid may to 
admitting this. She wrote, * You said to me yester- 
day : ‘Say but a sensibie and decided Yes—et je me 
charge du reste. Gool; I say Yes—chargez-vous 
donc du reste?” But Lassalle insisted on a reputable 
courtship. Even when she came to him and begged 
him to carry her off, his answer was that he would 
only receive her from her father. And when he 
encountered the parents and was loaded with abuse 
by them, he behaved with admirable self-restraint 
and—allowed them to carry her off before his eyes. 
It was magnificent ; but it killed the girl's love. 


The end was that her father ill-treated her and 
forced her towrite,at his dictation,a letter renouncing 
Lassalle. After much shilly-shallying Lassalle sent 
him a challenge. It was accepted, not by Herr 
von Dénniges himself, but by Yanko von Racowitza, 
the mild Wallachian lover. Lassalle was a superb 
shot, while Racowitza had never handled a pistol 
before in his life: yet, when they met, Racowitza 
wounded Lassalle to the death. The chance aim of 
a delicate boy cut short one of the most remarkable 








careers of the century. Such are the freaks of his- 
tory. Helen capped it by a still more astonishing 
freak of the human heart. To use Mr. Meredith’s 
language, while for his devotees Lassalle still lay 
warm in the earth, she “ passed comedy into tragic 
comedy” with the gift of her hand to the hand that 
had slain her lover. She married von Racowitza. 


In this book, therefore, Mr. Meredith is writing 
History—with a capital letter—not divorced, as it is 
so carefully divorced by “serious” writers, from that 
other history of the human heart. And really, when 
we come to think of it, the two ought to throw some 
light on each other. To call Alvan and Clotilde a 
pair of acrobats in sentimentality is beside the point. 
People have been acrobats in sentimentality, and 
have suffered for it, and have affected human affairs 
both by their sentimentality and their sufferings. 
And what people do and suffer must be the material 
of history and fiction. If an indulgent Providence 
had allowed us to shape Lassalle’s end, no doubt we 
could have done it much more obviously and simply; 
but since he prevented us and chose to come to grief 
for abstruse and subtle reasons, it seems best to be 
content that his story has been dealt with by the 
subtlest of living writers. 


Still, when a writer undertakes to tell a story, he 
undertakes to tell it for the comprehension of his 
fellow-men: and most men are a little dull. Has 
Mr. Meredith succeeded ? The crus was, to keep the 
reader convinced that Lassalle was a strong and domi- 
nant man, and to do so while exhibiting his weakness 
in allowing Helen to be carried off before his eyes. His 
habit of strength and his particular weakness must 
be simultaneously evident. Why did Lassalle tem- 
porise and lose his game? Surely Mr. Meredith 
gets at the kernel of the truth in the following 
passage : 

* fe who had many times defied the world in hot rebellion, had 
become, through his desire to cherish a respectable passion, if not 
exactly slavish to it, subservient, as we see royal personages, that are 
happy to be on bowing terms with the multitude, bowing lower. 
Lower, of course, the multitude must bow, to inspire an august 
serenity: but the nod they exchange for it is not an independent one. 
Ceasing to be a social rebel, he conceived himself a recognised digni- 
tary, anl he passed under the bondage of that position.” 


He died on the 3lst of August, 1864. A few 
months earlier he had traversed the Rhenish 
provinces like a king: 

“Tt was roses, roses, all the way 
With myrtle mixed in his path like mad, . .” 

Crowds met him at the stations: the streets were 
decorated with wreaths and triumphal arches, and 
flowers were tossed upon him as he passed. “I have 
never seen anything like it,” he wrote; “the entire 
population indulged in indescribable jubilation. 
The impression made upon me was that such scenes 
must have attended the founding of new religions.” 
Such triumphs have their revenge, and responsibility 
is the name of it. Fresh from them a man finds 
that the world has suddenly grown big—too big and 
heavy to be kicked as a football in that spirit of gay 
adventure which is the specific for winning a woman 
against odds. 


Helen’s conduct after Lassalle’s death is more 
perplexing: but may be understood by a careful 
reperusal of Mr. Meredith's first chapter. Though 
not by any means his best known, it is one of his 
most important contributions to the better know- 
ledge of women—the knowledge which he has 
advanced more than any writer, living or dead. If 
any prophecy be safe, it is safe to assert that this 
will be George Meredith’s first title to renown. He 
will be praised because he understood women. But 
before that renown comes to him in full, man—at 
present a “jury of householders empanelled to 
deliver verdicts upon women's ways ’—will have to 
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be taught a few times more that complacency, 
though it may decorate, cannot justify a wrong 
position, 


It remains to say that this edition has been 


revised by the author, and that Mr. Shorter’s intro- 
duction is a bit of thoroughly good and helpful 





work. A. Fr. @ ©. 
REVIEWS. 
“DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Davin Grieve. By the Author of ‘* Robert Elsmere.’ Three Vols. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


\ RS. WARD'S new book must satisfy every 
yt reader in one respect at least. It is no 
trivial sketch of contemporary life as it strikes 
the superficial observer that she has given us. 
Nor is it a sparkling shallow stream of narrative 
with ingenious plot and counter-plot, such as 
the average novel-reader loves. Of plot there 
is, indeel, enough—if not more than enough—in 
these three volumes; and even the average novel- 
reader, who reads for the story alone, can hardly 
turn from them unsatisfied. But the paramount im- 
pression which the book leaves upon the mind of the 
critic is its seriousness. Mrs. Ward has taken her- 
self and her art seriously. She has deliberately 
chosen a wide canvas, and there is no inch of it upon 
which she has not wrought with patient care, witha 
steadfast determination to give the world nothing 
but her best. Conscientiousness of this kind is not so 
common nowadays that one can afford to despise or 
even to ignore it; and the critic, at all events, must 
honour work which is never vamped. 

The next impression left by the book upon one’s 
mind is the clear insight of the author into the inner 
and spiritual lives of her characters. There are 
character-sketches not a few in “ David Grieve” of 
which Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot might 
well have been proud. But in no single case 
are the characters drawn from the clothes inwards. 
It is from the souls outwards that Mrs. Ward 
builds up the pictures of the fictitious personages 
of her story. And the result is an impression of 
reality—almost of bodily substance—which it should 
be the highest ambition of the novelist to create. 
We profess no competence to discuss the many 
spiritual problems upon which our author touches in 
this masterly and admirable book. But no one who 
knows life in any of its deeper and more satisfactory 
aspects can doubt the existence of those diverse and 
too often conflicting undercurrents of spiritual 
emotion and experience which so constantly affect 
the lives and fortunes of most men and women. 
The novelist, as a rule, passes them by, or, if he 
touches upon them at all, selects merely some special 
religious problem in order to show how it affects 
the career of some particular person. This was what 
Mrs. Ward herself did in “ Robert Elsmere.” In 
*“ David Grieve” she has been more eclectic, and has 
sought to bring home to us the inner, as well as the 
outer lives, not of one or two, but of many of her 
characters. The hyper-Calvinist with his creed 
based on the doctrine of everlasting punishment, the 
Unitarian with his tepid but far-reaching humani- 
tarianism, the Ritualist with his serene faith in the 
Church and its ordinances, and the sceptic with his 
mind steeped in the writings of Voltaire, are but a 
few of the living souls with whom we meet in these 
pages, and with whose mental struggles we are 
compelled to sympathise. We do not know that 


“ David Grieve” will excite the admiration of those 
who went into ecstasies over “ Robert Elsmere” ; but 
this we can aflirm—that in masterly grasp of the 
various phases of spiritual thought and conflict in 
the England of to-day it stands alone in modern 
fiction, and must be confessed as what it is, a 
masterpiece. 








The first volume, which deals with the childhood 
and youth of the hero and his sister, if it stood alone 
would compel admiration. We seem to see the 
characters of David and Louie growivg and forming 
themselves before our eyes, and we recognise, as 
sometimes we are permitted to do in real life, the 
formative influences of heredity, temperament, and 
outward circumstance. We see how these influences 
act and react upon each other, and produce their 
natural—nay, their inevitable—results. Neither 
David nor Louie has a character which by the 
wildest exaggeration can be described as conven- 
tional. Indeed, the sister strikes one as being 
one of the most original figures in the whole gallery 
of fiction. As we look at them, born of the same 
stock, fruit of the same branch, we are filled with 
wonder, as we so often are in real life, at the fact 
that brother and sister should show so strange an 
unlikeness amid all that they have in common, and 
that their lives should shape themselves to such dif- 
ferent ends. Very slowly do the rough virtues of 
the boy, hardly to be distinguished in their crude 
uncouthness from positive vices, ripen into some- 
thing mellow and noble. And if the girl develops, 
whilst she is within our gaze, more rapidly, we only 
see in the fact, alas! fresh proof of the truth that 
weeds will grow more quickly in congenial soil than 
honest fruit. But the whole of the scene in which the 
childhood of David and Louie is set seems to us of ex- 
traordinary fidelity and excellence. The mean and sor- 
did aunt, with her avaricious instincts, her selfishness 
and cruelty ; her husband, with his conscience slow to 
move but never quite at rest; the life on the farm, 
with its little cares and trivial incidents; the people 
of the neighbourhood, with their strong provincialism 
and not less pronounced individuality—all these are 
drawn for us with a graphic force which gives them 
an abiding reality in the mind. Some of the charac. 
ters that figure in these early pages are of quite 
uncommon merit as works of art; so uncommon 
that we instinctively regard them as transcripts 
from the actual experiences of the writer. Take the 
crazy old schoolmaster, ’Lias, as an example. His 
reason has been disordered by a grievous mental 
shock, and he lives in a world of fancies of his own 
Mrs. Ward has given us an admirable sketch of 
the old man in one of his moments of excitement, 
when he is wrestling in imagination with the 
historical characters whom he summons at his will 
from the dead past to hold converse with him. The 
scene is too long for transcription here, but no one 
who reads it is likely to forget it, or to mistake it 
for the easy effort of an ordinary novelist in search 
of the picturesque. 

It is, however, in Manchester and Paris rather 
than on the Derbyshire hills that the drama of the 
lives of David Grieve and his sister is played out In 
nothing, it seems to us, has Mrs. Ward been happier 
in this book than in the marked but not violent con- 
trast which she presents to us between the busy 
prosaic English provincial town, steeped in business, 
and the brilliant French capital, where, so far as the 
characters of the tale are concerned, business is 
practically unknown, and an atmosphere of art and 
romanticism is breathed. Most truthfully has the 
author caught the spirit of these two antagonistic 
worlds. Mrs. Gaskell herself could not have drawn 
for us a more faithful picture of Manchester life than 
we find in these pages; whilst we doubt if any English 
writer has ever painted more accurately the tone of 
Bohemian Paris. We shall carefully abstain from 
telling the story of David Grieve. Our readers must 
go to the book itself for that. But there is no need 
to divulge the elaborate and carefully-wrought plot 
in order to do justice to the merits of the work. 

Unquestionably its most striking episode is that 
which deals with the visit of David and his sister to 
Paris, and with their strange fortunes there. Indeed, 
if the section entitled “ Storm and Stress” had been 
published by itself, it would have been recognised 
as aremarkable and powerful work of fiction ; though 
probably few readers would have guessed that it 
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came from the pen of the author of “Robert 
Elsmere.” It is a passionate love story which 
is told in this section. No doubt it is startling 
in its unconventionalism, but it is no less con- 
vincing for that reason. David, who in Man- 
chester had steadfastly resisted the advances 
of a narrow-minded little provincial beauty, 
the daughter of his employer, and who seemed to 
have hardened his heart against all female charms, 
succumbs in an instant to one of those fierce passions 
which are never more irresistible than when they 
enter into the soul of a strong man. A young artist, 
beautiful, witty, daring, with a supreme contempt 
for the conventions of society, wins, not so much his 
love, as the whole fierce ardour of his young heart, 
emptying it, as it were, in a moment of all its capa- 
bilities in the way of passion. How his brief court- 
ship fares, and how the lovers, casting aside all 
social restraints, enjoy for a short spell a union as 
close and true a3 it is absorbing on both sides, and 
how it all ends, we learn in a series of chapters 
which strike us as exceeding in dramatic force any- 
thing that Mrs. Ward has written before. There is 
a dark pendant to the “ free love” of the two who in 
their mutual passion have forgotten everything but 
themselves. This is the story of the fall of David's 
sister, who has accompanied him to Paris, and whose 
impatience of all control, and overmastering selfish- 
ness, lead her to fling herself into another union libré 
with a worthless artist whom she has encountered 
by chance. It is his sister's fate, rather than the 
termination of his own feverish dream of love, which 
forms the turning-point in David Grieve’s career. 
He believes himself, not without reason, to be mainly 
responsible for her ruin, and for years afterwards is 
filled with a remorse which changes the purpose of 
his life. A spent and broken man, who has drunk 
to the dregs of the cup of pleasure, who has seen all 
his joys turned to dust and ashes, and who carries 
with him the burden of an undying self-reproach, 
David Grieve returns to Manchester, to pick up as 
best he can the dropped threads of his old life. 

It is from this point that the moral purpose 
of the writer becomes clearly visible. There is no 
need to follow Mrs. Ward through her masterly 
discussion of the great problems of life as they 
present themselves to different schools of thought. 
It must suffice to say that there is much in the 
latter part of her book which must instruct even 
the instructed, much that will stir all noble minds 
to a keener sense of the “ eternal verities ” which lie 
deeper than any creeds or catechisms or professions 
of faith ; much, too, that must bring home to men of 
one faith the better side of the faiths of others. 

It is impossible, however, to discuss these things 
here, even though it is from them that the book 
derives its importance as a brilliant exposition of 
the varied currents of thought and feeling in the 
religious world of to-day. For our part, if we were 
to attempt to sum up in a phrase the moral of a 
really great and noble work, we should say that it 
depicts for us with striking force and fidelity the 
two typical lives which men and women have been 
living in this world of ours ever since our race 
entered upon its long task—the life of self-seeking 
and the life of self-sacrifice. A nobler moral than 
that which brings home to us the superiority of the 
one life to the other, no man need wish to learn. 

Our space forbids us to do more than refer in 
passing to some of the more striking features of 
Mrs. Ward’s book. We have spoken of the sketches 
of Manchester and Paris life. Humour as well as 
truth pervade them, whilst the description of a 
country-house, and a country-house party, as they 
appear to a woman unaccustomed to the life of the 
upper classes,is remarkable for its vividnessand aeute- 
ness. We had marked many another page in “ David 
Grieve” for reference, but the book itself must be 
read in order that its great and varied qualities may 
be fairly appreciated, and happily there is no reason 
to suppose that Mrs. Ward's circle of readers to-day 
will be more limited than it was three years ago. 








DEAN BURGON. 


Lirg or Dean Beroox. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., sometime Dean 
of Norwich. Two vols. London: J. Murray. 1892. 


ECCLESIASTICAL biographies in these latter days are 
of two kinds. There is the life of the busy, active 
organiser, who takes his part in public affairs and 
exercises an influence upon them, who is something 
of a man of the world, and is recognised as an indi- 
vidual force by those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. Such are the lives of Bishop Wilberforce and 
Archbishop Tait. There is also the biography which 
serves the purpose of a Tendenzschrift, which is 
merely one way of writing the history of a move- 
ment, and groups round an individual name the acts 
of a party or the growth of a school. Such is the 
design of Newman’s Apologia and of the life of 
W. G. Ward. In the work before us Dr. Goulburn 
attempts tocombine both thesefeatures. Forhim Dean 
Burgon is an important and an interesting person- 
ality, and he makes him the centre of a last struggle 
—for the present—in Oxford against all that claims 
the name of science in theory and of liberalism in 
practice. It is difficult to speak of the result as 
severely as it deserves. As a picture of Burgon the 
book is in great part misleading, as the sketch of a 
movement it is wholly mischievous. But through it 
all there runs a strain of amiable sympathy and of 
tender care which almost disarms criticism. Dr. 
Goulburn has a genuine admiration for Burgon’s 
good points, and he is aware of some, at least, of his 
weaknesses. His book is a model of painstaking 
accuracy as to fact, and, we do not doubt, of 
conscientious fairness in matters of opinion. It is 
painful to have to say that there are two sides to the 
picture, but as the one has been given to the world, 
it is nothing short of a duty to give the other. 

John William Burgon was bern in 1813, the son of 
a Turkey merchant, married to a Smyrniote lady, to 
whom, no doubt, his son owed much that was 
characteristic in histemperament. The failure of his 
father in business gave Burgon the opportunity of 
going tothe University. He matriculated at Worcester 
College, Oxford, in 1841, and he wrote a prize poem on 
“ Petra,” two lines of which are still quoted 

“ Match me this marvel save in Eastera clime, 
A rose-red city, half as old as time.” 

He took a second class in Litersze Humaniores, was 
elected Fellow of Oriel in 1846, was Vicar of St. 
Mary’s from 1863 to 1876,and Dean of Chichester from 
1876tillhisdeath in 1888. For thirty yearstherefore he 
was an Oxford resident, and about this Oxford life of 
his a strange myth is growing up. Burgon'’s own 
letters give the idea, and Dr. Goulburn sedulously 
fosters it, that he was a leading spirit in the place. 
As a matter of fact, he was nothing of the kind. In 
the University he had no influence whatever, in his 
own college he was a mere cipher. He was neither 
professor nor reader, the provost of the day would 
never make him a tutor, he filled no college office, 
save that of censor theologicus, in virtue of which he 
revised such notes as the undergraduates could be 
driven to take of the University sermons. It is 
entirely misleading to describe him as a great 
teacher. He gave elementary lectures on the Greek 
Testament to a handful of undergraduates on Sunday 
evenings, but, probably, not one in twenty of the 
young men even of his own college knew him at all. 
He preached to a few score of townsmen and their 
wives at St. Mary’s, and discharged the duties of a 
clergyman in a tiny parish with zeal and efficiency. 
But he stood entirely outside all University move- 
ments. He wrote, it is true, scores of pamphlets in 
connection with them, which carried no weight with 
anyone, but he formed no school and had no follow- 
ing. He frisked with children in the street, and 
corresponded enormously with pious women, but 
in the academical world he made no figure at all. 

Possibly he came to Oxford too late in life—for he 
was twenty-eight when he matriculated—eyver to be 
in harmony with his surroundings. But, truth to 
tell, his character unsuited him for a leading position 
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be taught a few times more that complacency, 
though it may decorate, cannot justify a wrong 
position, 


It remains to say that this edition has been 
revised by the author, and that Mr. Shorter’s intro- 
duction is a bit of thoroughly good and helpful 
work. A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


“DAVID GRIEVE.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 

London: Smith, Elder & Co, 
\ RS. WARD'S new book must satisfy every 
i reader in one respect at least. It is no 
trivial sketch of contemporary life as it strikes 
the superficial observer that she has given us, 
Nor is it a sparkling shallow stream of narrative 
with ingenious plot and counter-plot, such as 
the average novel-reader loves. Of plot there 
is, indeel, enough—if not more than enough—in 
these three volumes; and even the average novel- 
reader, who reads for the story alone, can hardly 
turn from them unsatisfied. But the paramount im- 
pression which the book leaves upon the mind of the 
critic is its seriousness. Mrs. Ward has taken her- 
self and her art seriously. She has deliberately 
chosen a wide canvas, and there is no inch of it upon 
which she has not wrought with patient care, witha 
steadfast determination to give the world nothing 
but her best. Conscientiousness of this kind is not so 
common nowadays that one can afford to despise or 
even to ignore it; and the critic, at all events, must 
honour work which is never vamped. 

The next impression left by the book upon one’s 
mind is the clear insight of the author into the inner 
and spiritual lives of her characters. There are 
character-sketches not a few in “ David Grieve” of 
which Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot might 
well have been proud. But in no single case 
are the characters drawn from the clothes inwards. 
It is from the souls outwards that Mrs. Ward 
builds up the pictures of the fictitious personages 
of her story. And the result is an impression of 
reality—almost of bodily substance—which it should 
be the highest ambition of the novelist to create. 
We profess no competence to discuss the many 
spiritual problems upon which our author touches in 
this masterly and admirable book. But no one who 
knows life in any of its deeper and more satisfactory 
aspects can doubt the existence of those diverse and 
too often conflicting undercurrents of spiritual 
emotion and experience which so constantly affect 
the lives and fortunes of most men and women. 
The novelist, as a rule, passes them by, or, if he 
touches upon them at all, selects merely some special 
religious problem in order to show how it affects 
the career of some particular person. This was what 
Mrs. Ward herself did in “Robert Elsmere.” In 
“ David Grieve” she has been more eclectic, and has 
sought to bring home to us the inner, as well as the 
outer lives, not of one or two, but of many of her 
characters. The hyper-Calvinist with his creed 
based on the doctrine of everlasting punishment, the 
Unitarian with his tepid but far-reaching humani- 
tarianism, the Ritualist with his serene faith in the 
Church and its ordinances, and the sceptic with his 
mind steeped in the writings of Voltaire, are but a 
few of the living souls with whom we meet in these 
pages, and with whose mental struggles we are 
compelled to sympathise. We do not know that 


Three Vols. 


Davip GRIEVE, 


“ David Grieve” will excite the admiration of those 
who went into eestasies over “ Robert Elsmere” ; but 
this we can aflirm—that in masterly grasp of the 
various phases of spiritual thought and conflict in 
the England of to-day it stands alone in modern 
fiction, and must be confessed as what it is, a 
masterpiece. 





The first volume, which deals with the childhood 
and youth of the hero and his sister, if it stood alone 
would compel admiration. We seem to see the 
characters of David and Louie growiug and forming 
themselves before our eyes, and we recognise, as 
sometimes we are permitted to do in real life, the 
formative influences of heredity, temperament, and 
outward circumstance. We see how these influences 
act and react upon each other, and produce their 
natural—nay, their inevitable—results. Neither 
David nor Louie has a character which by the 
wildest exaggeration can be described as conven- 
tional. Indeed, the sister strikes one as being 
one of the most original figures in the whole gallery 
of fiction. As we look at them, born of the same 
stock, fruit of the same branch, we are filled with 
wonder, as we so often are in real life, at the fact 
that brother and sister should show so strange an 
unlikeness amid all that they have in common, and 
that their lives should shape themselves to such dif- 
ferent ends. Very slowly do the rough virtues of 
the boy, hardly to be distinguished in their crude 
uncouthness from positive vices, ripen into some- 
thing mellow and noble. And if the girl develops, 
whilst she is within our gaze, more rapidly, we only 
see in the fact, alas! fresh proof of the truth that 
weeds will grow more quickly in congenial soil than 
honest fruit. But the whole of the scene in which the 
childhood of David and Louie is set seems to us of ex- 
traordinary fidelity and excellence. The mean and sor- 
did aunt, with her avaricious instincts, her selfishness 
and cruelty ; her husband, with his conscience slow to 
move but never quite at rest; the life on the farm, 
with its little cares and trivial incidents; the people 
of the neighbourhood, with their strong provincialism 
and not less pronounced individuality—all these are 
drawn for us with a graphic force which gives them 
an abiding reality in the mind. Some of the charac. 
ters that figure in these early pages are of quite 
uncommon merit as works of art; so uncommon 
that we instinctively regard them as transcripts 
from the actual experiences of the writer. Take the 
crazy old schoolmaster, Lias, as an example. His 
reason has been disordered by a grievous mental 
shock, and he lives in a world of fancies of his own 
Mrs. Ward has given us an admirable sketch of 
the old man in one of his moments of excitement, 
when he is wrestling in imagination with the 
historical characters whom he summons at his will 
from the dead past to hold converse with him. The 
scene is too long for transcription here, but no one 
who reads it is likely to forget it, or to mistake it 
for the easy effort of an ordinary novelist in search 
of the picturesque. 

It is, however, in Manchester and Paris rather 
than on the Derbyshire hills that the drama of the 
lives of David Grieve and his sister is played out In 
nothing, it seems to us, has Mrs. Ward been happier 
in this book than in the marked but not violent con- 
trast which she presents to us between the busy 
prosaic English provincial town, steeped in business, 
and the brilliant French capital, where, so far as the 
characters of the tale are concerned, business is 
practically unknown, and an atmosphere of art and 
romanticism is breathed. Most truthfully has the 
author caught the spirit of these two antagonistic 
worlds. Mrs. Gaskell herself could not have drawn 
for us a more faithful picture of Manchester life than 
we find in these pages; whilst we doubt if any English 
writer has ever painted more accurately the tone of 
Bohemian Paris. We shall carefully abstain from 
telling the story of David Grieve. Our readers must 
go to the book itself for that. But there is no need 
to divulge the elaborate and carefully-wrought plot 
in order to do justice to the merits of the work. 

Unquestionably its most striking episode is that 
which deals with the visit of David and his sister to 
Paris, and with their strange fortunes there. Indeed, 
if the section entitled “ Storm and Stress” had been 
published by itself, it would have been recognised 
as aremarkable and powerful work of fiction ; though 
probably few readers would have guessed that it 
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came from the pen of the author of “ Robert 
Elsmere.” It is a passionate love story which 
is told in this section. No doubt it is startling 
in its unconventionalism, but it is no less con- 
vincing for that reason. David, who in Man- 
chester had steadfastly resisted the advances 
of a narrow-minded little provincial beauty, 
the daughter of his employer, and who seemed to 
have hardened his heart against all female charms, 
succumbs in an instant to one of those fierce passions 
which are never more irresistible than when they 
enter into the soul of a strong man. A young artist, 
beautiful, witty, daring, with a supreme contempt 
for the conventions of society, wins, not so much his 
love, as the whole fierce ardour of his young heart, 
emptying it, as it were, in a moment of all its capa- 
bilities in the way of passion. How his brief court- 
ship fares, and how the lovers, casting aside all 
social restraints, enjoy for a short spell a union as 
close and true a3 it is absorbing on both sides, and 
how it all ends, we learn in a series of chapters 
which strike us as exceeding in dramatic force any- 
thing that Mrs. Ward has written before. There is 
a dark pendant to the “ free love” of the two who in 
their mutual passion have forgotten everything but 
themselves. This is the story of the fall of David's 
sister, who has accompanied him to Paris, and whose 
impatience of all control, and overmastering selfish- 
ness, lead her to fling herself into another union libré 
with a worthless artist whom she has encountered 
by chance. It is his sister's fate, rather than the 
termination of his own feverish dream of love, which 
forms the turning-point in David Grieve’s career. 
He believes himself, not without reason, to be mainly 
responsible for her ruin, and for years afterwards is 
filled with a remorse which changes the purpose of 
his life. A spent and broken man, who has drunk 
to the dregs of the cup of pleasure, who has seen all 
his joys turned to dust and ashes, and who carries 
with him the burden of an undying self-reproach, 
David Grieve returns to Manchester, to pick up as 
best he can the dropped threads of his old life. 

It is from this point that the moral purpose 
of the writer becomes clearly visible. There is no 
need to follow Mrs. Ward through her masterly 
discussion of the great problems of life as they 
present themselves to different schools of thought. 
It must suffice to say that there is much in the 
latter part of her book which must instruct even 
the instructed, much that will stir all noble minds 
to a keener sense of the “ eternal verities "’ which lie 
deeper than any creeds or catechisms or professions 
of faith ; much, too, that must bring home to men of 
one faith the better side of the faiths of others. 

It is impossible, however, to discuss these things 
here, even though it is from them that the book 
derives its importance as a brilliant exposition of 
the varied currents of thought and feeling in the 
religious world of to-day. For our part, if we were 
to attempt to sum up in a phrase the moral of a 
really great and noble work, we should say that it 
depicts for us with striking force and fidelity the 
two typical lives which men and women have been 
living in this world of ours ever since our race 
entered upon its long task—the life of self-seeking 
and the life of self-sacrifice. A nobler moral than 
that whick brings home to us the superiority of the 
one life to the other, no man need wish to learn. 

Our space forbids us to do more than refer in 
passing to some of the more striking features of 
Mrs. Ward’s book. We have spoken of the sketches 
of Manchester and Paris life. Humour as well as 
truth pervade them, whilst the description of a 
country-house, and a country-house party, as they 
appear to a woman unaccustomed to the life of the 
upper classes,is remarkable for its vividnessand aeute- 
ness. We had marked many another page in “ David 
Grieve” for reference, but the book itself must be 
read in order that its great and varied qualities may 
be fairly appreciated, and happily there is no reason 
to suppose that Mrs. Ward's circle of readers to-day 
will be more limited than it was three years ago. 








DEAN BURGON.,. 


Lire or Dean Beroon. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., sometime Dean 
of Norwich. Two vols. London: J. Murray. 1892. 


ECCLESIASTICAL biographies in these latter days are 
of two kinds. There is the life of the busy, active 
organiser, who takes his part in public affairs and 
exercises an influence upon them, who is something 
of a man of the world, and is recognised as an indi- 
vidual force by those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. Such are the lives of Bishop Wilberforce and 
Archbishop Tait. There is also the biography which 
serves the purpose of a Tendenzschrift, which is 
merely one way of writing the history of a move- 
ment, and groups round an individual name the acts 
of a party or the growth of a school. Such is the 
design of Newman’s Apologia and of the life of 
W. G. Ward. In the work before us Dr. Goulburn 
attempts tocombine both thesefeatures. Forhim Dean 
Burgon is an important and an interesting person- 
ality, and he makes him the centre of a last struggle 
—for the present—in Oxford against all that claims 
the name of science in theory and of liberalism in 
practice. It is difficult to speak of the result as 
severely as it deserves. As a picture of Burgon the 
book is in great part misleading, as the sketch of a 
movement it is wholly mischievous. But through it 
all there runs a strain of amiable sympathy and of 
tender care which almost disarms criticism. Dr. 
Goulburn has a genuine admiration for Burgon’s 
good points, and he is aware of some, at least, of his 
weaknesses. His book is a model of painstaking 
accuracy as to fact, and, we do not doubt, of 
conscientious fairness in matters of opinion. It is 
painful to have to say that there are two sides to the 
picture, but as the one has been given to the world, 
it is nothing short of a duty to give the other. 

John William Burgon was bern in 1813, the son of 
a Turkey merchant, married to a Smyrniote lady, to 
whom, no doubt, his son owed much that was 
characteristic in histemperament. The failure of his 
father in business gave Burgon the opportunity of 
going tothe University. Hemuatriculated at Worcester 
College, Oxford, in 1841, and he wrote a prize poem on 
*“ Petra,” two lines of which are still quoted— 

“Match me this marvel save in Eastera clime, 
A rose-red city, half as old as time.” 

He took a second class in Literse Humaniores, was 
elected Fellow of Oriel in 1846, was Vicar of St. 
Mary’s from 1863 to 1876,and Dean of Chichester from 
1876 tillhisdeath in 1888. For thirty years therefore he 
was an Oxford resident, and about this Oxford life of 
his a strange myth is growing up. Burgon's own 
letters give the idea, and Dr. Goulburn sedulously 
fosters it, that he was a leading spirit in the place. 
As a matter of fact, he was nothing of the kind. In 
the University he had no influence whatever, in his 
own college he was a mere cipher. He was neither 
professor nor reader, the provost of the day would 
never make him a tutor, he filled no college office, 
save that of censor theologicus, in virtue of which he 
revised such notes as the undergraduates could be 
driven to take of the University sermons. It is 
entirely misleading to describe him as a great 
teacher. He gave elementary lectures on the Greek 
Testament to a handful of undergraduates on Sunday 
evenings, but, probably, not one in twenty of the 
young men even of his own college knew him at all. 
He preached to a few score of townsmen and their 
wives at St. Mary’s, and discharged the duties of a 
clergyman in a tiny parish with zeal and efficiency. 
But he stood entirely outside all University move- 
ments. He wrote, it is true, scores of pamphlets in 
connection with them, which carried no weight with 
anyone, but he formed no school and had no follow- 
ing. He frisked with children in the street, and 
corresponded enormously with pious women, but 
in the academical world he made no figure at all. 

Possibly he came to Oxford too late in life—for he 
was twenty-eight when he matriculated—ever to be 
in harmony with his surroundings. But, truth to 
tell, his character unsuited him for a leading position 
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in any society. His mind wholly lacked balance, 
judgment,anda sense of proportion ; his temperament 
was impetuous beyond all control. In controversy he 
forgot every kind of decency (so kindly a critic 
as the late Dean Church described him as “ that dear 
old learned professor of Billingsgate”’), and more 
than once his biographer has to confess that some 
apology is due for his vehemence. His manners were 
of the superficial kind which disappear when a man 
loses his temper. At Oxford he was forced to content 
himself with pouring out a flood of angry pamphlets 
and spiteful sermons, but apy?) advépa deifer. As Dean 
he threw the chapter of Chichester into as great a 
turmoil as Atterbury threw that of Carlisle. In Con- 
vocation he rated and scolded the members in a style 
which even that long-suffering body refused to 
endure. Like all persons who fancy they have 
a monopoly of truth, he could see nothing but luke- 
warmness in his friends. There was something 
curiously feminine in his character, which, no doubt, 
as his biographer often reminds us, gained him the 
admiration of the fair sex, but which prevented him 
from winning the confidence of his fellow-men. One 
sees it in his inveterate habit of underlining words 
in his letters, in his gushing style of address, in his 
custom of kissing a pupil! (Vol. L, p. 133.) All these 
Dr. Goulburn does not deny, but he passes them over 
with a gentle sigh, and prefers to contemplate the 
creation of his own fancy. 

Burgon’s attitude to current events was that of a 
man who is always in opposition. We have collected 
from Dr. Goulburn’s volumes an instructive list of the 
various proposals of which, from time to time, he 
was the declared opponent. That he should be an 
active critic of the Gorham judgment and of “ Essays 
and Reviews” might be naturally expected; but he 
went beyond his contemporaries in the violence with 
which he denounced the Revised Lectionary, the 
Education Act of 1870, the nomination of Dean 
Stanley as a select preacher, the higher education of 
women, High Church missions, and Low Church 
revivals — Tros Tyriusve! But withal he never 
enjoyed the respect which often lends a dignity to 
impracticable opposition. His isolation was not even 
pathetic, for he was noisy and self-assertive; he 
could not work with others for a common end, and 
he often, by the intemperance of his language, won 
recruits to the causes which he denounced. Thus 
when he was proposed as a member of the University 
Commission of 1876, his name called forth such a 
storm of protest that Lord Salisbury was forced to 
withdraw it. (One of Dr. Goulburn’s correspondents 
attributes this, most absurdly, to a more than usually 
violent pamphlet of Burgon’s on Oxford housemaids!) 

It may be doubted whether, as a writer, he made 
any real mark. He was an indefatigable student, 
but his mind was wholly unscientific. Dr. Goulburn 
tells us that his work on the last twelve verses of St. 
Mark convinced Lord Cranbrook of their genuine- 
ness, and converted a Primate. He himself was 
certain that he had established his point beyond all 
question, but the greatest, perhaps, of modern 
New Testament scholars remarked after reading 
the book, “ What a pity it is that Mr. Burgon 
is ignorant of the first principles of textual criti- 
cism!” He held a theory of inspiration, which is 
thus summed up by his biographer: “The whole 
Bible is inspired, the words as well as the sentences, 
the syllables as well as the words, the letters as well 
as the syllables—every jot and every tittle of it,” a 
theory which is described by a distinguished living 
Bishop as the “ grossest superstition.” He would 
recognise no relations between religion and science, 
save that of absolute subjection on the part of 
science, nor was he one of those who complacently 
throw the Old Testament to the waves of science and 
cling to the New. He had more of Dame Partington 
than of King Canute in his character, and he would 
have condemned “Lux Mundi” as strongly as “ Essays 
and Reviews.” He helped to establish a Theology 
School in Oxford in the hope of encouraging his 
own type of mind, but he lived long enough to see 





the whole scheme of it fundamentally altered, the 
hated science introduced, and comparative religion 
take its place among the subjects. His greatest 
achievement was a series of articles in the Quarterly 
Review on the Revised Version of the New Testa. 
ment, which represented a great deal of current 
criticism, and damaged the sale of that work con- 
siderably. He left behind him a vast mass of papers 
on New Testament subjects which, in the hands of a 
competent editor, may yet give good results. Of a 
lighter kind is his work, ** The Lives of Twelve Good 
Men,” a series of biographies of more or less obscure 
friends of his own. This book has had a wide cireu- 
lation, and deserves it, for throughout we find 
considerable style in writing, much agreeable 
anecdote, and information pleasingly conveyed. 
But even here his want of a sense of proportion, 
and his inveterate habit of allusive depreciation 
and exaggeration, are constantly to be seen by those 
who can read between the lines. The result is to 
make the book thoroughly untrustworthy as an 
estimate of individuals or as a record of events. 
On the whole, then, it must be said that Burgon’s 
life was barren. We have left to the last his 
personal relations, the brightest side of the subject, 
and the side on which his biographer would have 
been wise to dwell. He certainly secured and 
enjoyed the friendship of many. He had great 
humour, a keen sympathy with childhood and 
with suffering, and it is by these that he will be 
best remembered. It is useless to attempt to claim 
for him distinction or greatness, or even success in 
any other field, and it is much to be regretted that 
the attempt should have been made. 


AN ESOTERIC MISSION. 


Furtuer Retrqves or Constance Napen: being Essays and Tracts 
for our Times. Edited by George M. McCrie. With portrait. 
London: Bickers & Son. 1891. 


“ THERE can be no doubt that by the death of Miss 
Naden the world has lost a person of gifts both 
extraordinary and highly diversified. I am 
glad to be under the impression that we have not 
got the last of her remains.” So Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have written in acknowledging a copy of 
Mr. Hughes’s Memoir. Since his mention of her in 
a list of British poetesses in an early number of THE 
SPEAKER, the friends and admirers of the deceased 
lady have done their best to put every scrap of her 
writing into print, and there is some danger lest the 
reputation based upon her unquestionable promise 
and power suffer from extravagant eulogy of her 
actual achievement. Thus her present editor, Mr. 
McCrie, compares her with other famous women— 
Miss Martineau, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. 
Somerville, Marie Bashkirtseff—and dismisses them 
one after another much in the fashion of an ancient 
sonneteer “ praising his lady ”"— 
“Give place, you ladies, and begone ! 
Boast not yourselves at all ; 
For here at hand approacheth one 
Whose face will stain you all.” 

Mr. McCrie’s enthusiasm would have been more ser- 
viceable if a larger amount of it had been spent upon 
a careful revision of the proofs of these “ Further 
Reliques,” for his list of errata is by no means com- 
plete, and it is annoying in a close argument to find 
“destructive” for “distinctive,” and “effects” for 
“affects,” even though the correct reading is tolerably 
obvious. 

Of course, one cannot blame Miss Naden’s per- 
sonal friends for judging her rather by what they 
believed her capable of doing than by what she 
actually did. This was natural and inevitable. She 
was evidently a woman of remarkable power and 
fine character, and produced a deep impression on 
everybody with whom she came in contact. Still 
the critic must do his duty, and, taking the papers 
brought together in this volume as they stand, there 
is a note of exaggeration in describing them as 
“tracts for our times.” They are certainly not for 
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the times at large. Their language is too technical 
for any but the philosophical specialist. It is true 
that, as a propagandist of Hylo-Idealism—her specific 
against mental and moral disease—Miss Naden does 
not use the Babylonish dialect into which Dr. Lewins 
is driven by his desire to make the theory intelligible. 
Still it is in a dialect and not in the vernacular that 
most of the papers are written, especially those for 
which the editor claims peculiar value. Only the 
specialist is likely to extract any meaning from the 
motto on the title-page: “ Macrocosm and Microcosm 
are but Auto-cosm.” Nor will the vulgar make much 
more of a plainer statement of this “ primary truth” 
—namely, “that man evolves from his inner nature 
the world of experience as well as the world of 
thought.” Miss Naden, indeed, expressly disclaims 
“that affectation of extreme simplicity which deludes 
the crowd into the belief that it understands meta- 
physies.” At the same time we should be unfair to 
Mr. McCrie and his sub-title of “tracts for the 
times” if we did not recognise that Miss Naden, in 
writing for philosophic specialists, had a fervent 
moral purpose in so doing, and aspired by those 
writings to benefit her generation. She attached, as 
she tells us, the highest importance to clear meta- 
physical foundations, and laboured at making them 
clear with the hope that her results would win the 
wise at once, and by degrees permeate all. 

We are not quite sure that this high and fervent 
ambition has been always to the advantage of Miss 
Naden’s Metaphysic. Mr. McCrie rightly praises 
her for her courage in disinterestedly seeking the 
truth, and refusing to turn aside from conclusions 
merely because they were heterodox. He is prob- 
ably right, also, in his lament that philosophical 
speculation should be so much in the hands of “ the 
inconstant and half-hearted.” But it is not clear 
that Miss Naden has escaped the bias incident to 
all thinkers who aim at making a theory of know- 
ledge serve the purpose of a basis for morals. This 
really seems to be the novelty of her position as a 
Hylo-Idealist. Hylo-Idealism, indeed, as expounded 
in this volume by Miss Naden, Dr. Lewins, Dr. 
Brewer, and Mr. McCrie, is not nearly so novel as 
they seem to believe. The substance of it, indeed, 
may be said to be generally accepted nowadays by 
all schools of philosophy. That Matter and Mind 
are distinctions within our conscious experience, and 
that no man is directly aware of any conscious 
experience but his own, are the commonplaces of 
modern thought, and it does not appear that Dr. 
Lewins, though he has his own pet paradoxes of 
expression, has got beyond them. Of Miss Naden 
we are not so sure. In such expressions as “ intellect 
and morality belong to man only as a social being ; 
so that society not only encompasses him, but con- 
stitutes his very mind and character” (p. 134), she 
seems to have got hold of a more fruitful principle. 
This reappears at p. 180:—“*I am I, not merely in 
virtue of my distinction from my race, but in 
virtue of my unity with my race.” But it is not 
clearly freed from the ambiguity of the word Ego, 
which gives such a fine flavour of misleading para- 
dox to some of Dr. Lewins’s sayings about the Ego 
being unable to transcend its own Egoity. One 
reads with regret such a sentence as this at p. 154:— 
“There is indeed a sense, which I shall explain later, 
in which the universe may be said to exist inde- 
pendently of the Ego.” The explanation never 
came; it would have been interesting. Miss Naden 
is seen at her best in the critical discussion of a 
definite theory, such as Green's Transcendental 
Psychology (p. 146), or the old problem of the 
Freedom of the Will, which she handles in a very 
brilliant Neo-Socratic dialogue (p. 176). The first 
paper in the volume, a “ protest” against Mr. Lilly’s 
“Pig Philosophy,” though declined by the Fort- 
nightly Review, was certainly worth printing as 
& most thorough exposure of commonplace confusion 
of thought. But while brilliant as a critic, there 
are signs in the constructive part of Miss Naden’s 
work that her conceptions were but imperfectly 











cleared and systematised, a fact not to be wondered 
at and not to be held as any disparagement to her 
philosophic aptitude when we consider how young 
she was at the time of her death. 


THE SUDAN: A SEMI-OFFICIAL VIEW. 
MaupismM AND THE Eoyptian Supan, }y Major F. R. Wingate, 
D.8.0., R.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

AT the present time, when the question of Egypt is 
being widely discussed, a book on the Sudan possesses 
special interest. To justify our prolonged occupation 
of the country, it is necessary to show that British 
bayonets are still required, first for the maintenance 
of internal order, second as a protection from 
invasion from the South. Imagination has pictured 
the overrunning of the fertile delta by a countless 
horde of fanatics, inspired by a new Mahomet. 
Periodic telegrams, announcing vaguely that “the 
dervishes” were darkly massing on the hills beyond 
Wady Halfa, serve to keep the scare before the British 
public. Here is a book which will enable anyone to 
gauge the reality of the danger. Major Wingate 
has some undoubted qualifications for the task 
he has undertaken. He is a competent Arabic 
scholar; he has spent some years in Egypt; he has 
had at his disposal all the resources of an Intelligence 
Department; he writes picturesquely and frequently 
well. He has brought together in a convenient form 
a mass of information, the value of which, as history, 
necessarily varies greatly. Beginning withthe assump- 
tion of the title of Mahdi by Mohammed Ahmed in 1881, 
the complex movements within the seething cauldron 
of the revolted Sudan are traced with much skill down 
to the re-occupation of Tokar by the Egyptian 
troops in February last. The narrative ranges over 
a vast tract of country—-from El Fasher to the shores 
of the Red Sea, from Ginnis to the Albert Nyanza, 
thus coupling up the chain of events with those 
superabundantly described by the members of the 
Emin Relief Expedition. Nebulous as such a narrative 
must often be, it occasionally astonishes by the 
detail of some small incident stated to have occurred 

in the far deserts of the Sudan. 

Of the historical value of the record as a whole, it 
is impossible at present to form any judgment. 
Reports from the Mahdi’s Emirs to their master seem 
to have dropped into the hands of the Egyptian 
Intelligence Department from out of the blue. Thus, 
for example, the letter of Zaki Tumal describing the 
fighting at Galabat, in which King John of Abyssinia 
was killed, seems to have found its way to Cairo. As 
evidence, this letter, like that in which Osman Digna 
recounts his action with General Graham in 1884, is 
admittedly worthless. On evidence of this nature, 
supplemented by the accounts brought by refugees, 
who in sucha country would certainly know little of 
value beyond their own personal experiences, much 
of the contents of Major Wingate’s book must rest. 

Caution in accepting the work as history is the 
more necessary, on account of its avowedly official 
character. It represents what,in the view of the Anglo- 
Egyptian military authorities at Cairo, may desirably 
be made public. It carefully suppresses or glosses over 
events on the Red Sea littoral since 1885, over which 
officialdom wisely prefers to throw a veil. This portion 
of the book can fortunately be checked by informa- 
tion available from other sources—even from blue- 
books read with due care. Thus, no reader of 
“Mahdism” would glean the fact that grave mis- 
takes of policy were made at Suakin ; or that in 1886, 
at a time when affairs bore the most hopeful aspect, 
the abortive and ill-advised attempt to take Tokar 
brought back the old troubles in an aggravated 
form; or that the unwise and unjustifiable re- 
strictions placed upon legitimate trade entailed 
starvation to large numbers of tribesmen, while 
giving fresh impetus to the slave-trade. 

For two reasons, however, the book possesses. 
special value at the present moment. It effectually 
disposes of the scare of Arab invasion ; it discloses, 
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with much frankness, the aims of the Cairo 
military authorities. Invasion has already been 
twice attempted under circumstances as favourable 
as are likely to arise, and has been defeated with 
the greatest ease. In 1885, after the breaking up of 
the Nile Expeditionary force, the plan proposed by 
the Mahdi, then dead, was attempted. An Arab 
force, estimated at “ some 6,000 men,” reached Ginnis, 
only to be attacked and utterly broken up on the 
30th December, with a total Anglo-Egyptian loss of 
7 killed and 34 wounded. No further attempt was 
made till 1889, when a force of 3,300 fighting men, 
with a horde of followers, women and children, 
after great suffering, arrived at Toski, to be utterly 
routed on the 2nd August. The Arab loss was esti- 
mated at over 1,200 killed, and 4,000 prisoners were 
taken. The Egyptian army lost only 25 killed and 
140 wounded. The whole story is a pitiful one. 
Only the fanaticism of the Emir, Nejumi, who 
was killed, seems to have prevailed in leading the 
hapless force to the destruction, which he himself 
appears to have known to be inevitable. Such have 
been the attempted invasions of Egypt, in which the 
most advanced point reached was some 700 miles 
from Cairo. The deserts which flank the Nile, and 
the command of the banks which armed steamers 
confer, render this strange frontier line impregnable 
to such an attack as the tribal forces can deliver, 
while the supply of ammunition in the Khalifa’s 
hands is nearly exhausted. 

Scattered throughout the book will be found un- 
mistakable hints that the reconquest of the Sudan 
is the present object of ambition. The iniquities of 
Egyptian rule, from which Mahdism drew its 
strength, cannot, we are assured, recur, because 
“there is no doubt that the lessons learnt during 
the past ten years will not be forgotten.” And the 
occupation of Tokar in February last, followed 
apparently by the confiscation by the Egyptian 
Government of a large tract of the only fertile 
ground in the district, plainly shows what is desired. 
Whatever may be the natural aspirations of the 
Cairo Pashas, and of the sixty British officers in the 
service of the Khedive, the reconquest of the Sudan 
ean be achieved only by the expenditure of large 
sums, which Egypt, amply taxed already, cannot 
provide, and, with the assistance of European officers, 
which cannot be given. Mahdism seems, on Major 
Wingate’s showing, to be a decaying force, although 
his opinion manifests signs of instability. “The 
prestige of the movement” is “gone.” If this be so, 
the tribes will before long return to their peaceful 
habits, and the opening up of legitimate trade will 
bring prosperity and content to the thousands who 
followed a false prophet to disaster. Meanwhile, 
the Sudan, at least, supplies no possible justification 
of the retention of a British garrison in Egypt. 


THE JAP ABROAD. 


Javanese Letrens: Eastern Impressions of Western Men and 
Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and 
Yashiri. Edited by Commander Hastings Berkeley, R.N. 
London: John Murray. 1891. 


THE sudden and complete political revolution which 
took place in Japan some three-and-twenty years 
ago has formed the theme of many books, one of the 
latest of which is the work before us. The subject 
constituted a unique experience in the history of the 
world. In no other country at any time have such 
astonishing political changes been effected within so 
short a period. We have lately seen an attempt 
made to introduce a somewhat similar state of 
things in Brazil, and we have seen how it has ended. 
But in Japan the reform movement has pursued 
unchecked an even course, and, under the guidance 
of native statesmen, there has been safely carried 
out a transformation scene, the mere prospect of 
which in Brazil destroyed an Empire and overthrew 
a Republic. 

But though Japan has passed safely through the 








ordeal, it could not but be that, in the growth of 
new institutions, incongruities should arise and mis. 
takes should be made which would give the enemy 
occasion to mock. The youth of Japan are too new 
to their broad-cloth clothes and their advanced ideas 
to escape ridicule, and while one school of English 
politicians have seen nothing but deep wisdom ip 
their crude notions, another has found abundant 
occasion to laugh at their overweening pretensions 
and strange vagaries. In the work before us we 
have the views of old and new Japan put fairly 
forward. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
letters are not the letters of Japanese, and that in 
their composition there is concealed under a very 
thin veil the hand, we must suppose, of Commander 
Berkeley. 

Of the two pseudo correspondents, one, the 
typical modern youth, is supposed to take the 
grand tour and to visit London, Paris, and Rome, 
while “ Yashiri,” the representative of the old order 
of things, remained true to his native country at 
Tokio. This explanation will prepare the reader to 
find that the letters of “ Tokiwara,” the traveller, 
contain fewer remarks on the sights and scenes to 
be observed in the places he visited than political 
and social reflections on the state of the various 
countries through which he passed. In fact, the 
epistolary see-saw is so arranged that “ Tokiwara ” 
should just touch on those subjects which would 
enable “ Yashiri” to deliver himself of the political 
and metaphysical ideas of old Japan. There is no 
lack of cleverness in the letters, and they very fairly 
represent the schools of which the pseudo writers 
are supposed to be types. 

The power of England and the intense vitality 
both of mind and body which is observable in the 
streets and business quarters of London were the 
first dominant impressions which were made on the 
mind of “ Tokiwara” in the earlier part of his tour. 
“Yashiri” admits all this, but is cynically doubtful 
as to the objects pursued by this energetic, go-ahead 
nation; and he is especially bitter in his remarks 
on the way in which Englishmen encouraged his 
countrymen to remodel their judicial system “so 
that it may present in essentials a faithful counter- 
part of that of Europe,” and when this was accom- 
plished, refused to submit their countrymen to the 
jurisdiction of the native courts. “The pretensions 
of these foreigners,” he adds, “ are only equalled by 
their greed.” But foreigners are not the only targets 
at which “ Yashiri” fires his shots. The follies and 
fashions of young Japan are almost as hateful to 
him as the pretensions and greed of foreigners. He 
complains that having cast themselves adrift from 
their old moral moorings, the modern youths have 
nothing to which they can attach themselves to 
prevent their being swept away in the stream of 
indifference and immorality. “ You are,” he writes, 
“intellectually indifferent. As I have just said, you 
are possessed of no convictions. You, for instance, 
what have you gained from your keen examination 
of Western ideas? . . . You have secured for 
yourself a kind of plastic spirit, which yields easily 
to every impression, unrecalcitrant, without pre- 
judice, but also without belief, which is the main- 
spring of human actions.” This is not quite as a 
Japanese would write, but there are a great number 
of the older generation in Japan who would agree 
with “Yashiri” in thinking that young Japan is 
far too superficially clever, and too exaggeratedly 
agnostic. Such people would prefer also, with 
“Yashiri,” that any necessary reforms should be 
made on Japanese lines, and not in obedience to 
cut-and-dried models brought from Europe by such 
tourists as ‘‘ Tokiwara.” 

Captain Berkeley shows a considerable knowledge 
of the views held by Japanese on these and other 
subjects, and his puppets speak with the voices of 
those they represent. For example, he puts into the 
mouth of “ Tokiwara” a shallow sophism on what 
he considers to be the connection between vulgarity 
in art and religion such as one might commonly 
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hear enunciated by flippant young Japanese. 
“Tokiwara” is of opinion that France is at present 
the most artistic of the Western nations, and that 
it is at the same time the least vulgar, the least 
religious, and probably the least moral. Ergo 
freedom from religion secures freedom from vul- 
garity, and an abundant development of the artistic 
faculty. This is the kind of trash to which Young 
Japan lends too willing an ear, and which is faith- 
fully reflected in Captain Berkeley’s volume. But 
whether or not it was worth his while to reproduce 
it is another matter. 


THE MUSE OF THE NORTH. 


Poems ny THE Way. Written by William Morris. London: Reeves 
& Turner. 

Mr. Morris has drunk deep draughts from Scandi- 

navian poetry; the “ Muse of the North” is the chief 

source of the inspiration of his later work both in 

prose and verse. ‘Come thou,” he sings, 


“ for sure I am enough alone 
That thou thine arms about my heart shouldst throw, 
And wrap me in the grief of long ago.” 


Here the word “ grief” must not be understood in 
its ordinary acceptation; it has rather the force of 
melancholy in Fletcher’s and Milton’s sense. The 
Muse besought by Mr. Morris has been bountiful to 
him. A sympathetic mind is subdued at once to the 
mood the poet works in. Borne on the swell of his 
verse, which has lost none of its strength and sim- 
plicity, enchantment in the most literal sense seizes 
on the reader ; and he is spellbound long before the 
book is finished: “the grief of long ago” has laid 
hold of him. 

No one must attempt this book in a hurry. 


and Signy,” “ Goldilocks and Goldilocks,” and other 
ballads, original and adapted from the Icelandic or 
the Danish, ‘‘ dally with the innocence of love like 
the old age.” They are written as if to be recited 
in the long Arctic nights, under smoked rafters, by 
the light of flaring lamps shining on burnished 
byrnies and gold-wrought horns, to an accompani- 
ment of whirring wheels, in longitudes that the 
telegraph has not yet netted, and where the latest 
news is the freshest setting of a time-worn story. 
It might be wise to induce the right mood by be- 
ginning with some of the shorter lyrics, such as 
“Error and Loss,” a most pathetic presentation of 
what we still call the irony of fate; “ The Two Sides 
of the River,” an eclogue as sweet as the sweetest 
in “The Shepherd’s Calendar”; “A Death Song,” 
warning the rich, who 


“ will not learn; they have no ears to hearken, 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate ; 
Their gay-lit halls shut out the skies that darken ; 
But lo! this dead man knocking at the gate!” 


or “The Message of the March Wind,” with its 
breadth, strength, humanity, and splendid volume of 
sound; or “The Voice of Toil,” which cries out on 
the fate that has turned “the good world” intoa 
prison, 
“ Where faster and faster our iron master, 
‘The thing we made for ever drives, 
Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives.” 


Then, before yet attempting any of the old- 
world ballads, the diffident reader might turn to 
a modern one, “ Mother and Son,” wherein a woman 
sits on a London doorstep at night, and muses on 
the future of her baby. 


‘“* Fair and fierce is thy father, and soft and strange are his eyes, 

That look on the days that will be with the hope of the brave and 
the wise... 

— and wisdom he taugit me, and sore I grieved and 
earn 

As we twain grew into one; and the heart within me burned 

With the very hopes of his heart. . . . 

But thou, O son, O son, of very love wert born, 


On the eve of the toil and the battle all sorrow and grief we 


weighed, 

We hoped and we were not ashamed, we knew and we were not 
afraid... . 

But sure from the wise and the simple shall the mighty come to 
birth ; 


And fair were my fate, beloved, if I be yet on the earth 

When the world is awaken at last, aod from mouth to mouth they 
tell 

Of thy love and thy deeds and thy valour, and thy hope that 
nought can quell,” 


If the reader's diffidence arises from pessimism, it 
will not be overcome, we are afraid, by writing like 
this; for here we have love, unsentimentalised, 
knowing and rejoicing in its source and its object. 
After this suggested initiation any one who is not 
wound up to go straight on with the long, garrulous, 
crooning Dansk and Norsk ballads of love and fate, 
had better lay the book aside. The reader who is 
not afraid of strong meat, and who dares manfully 
to lounge and take his leisure, no matter what his 
calling or what his necessity, will have a consoling 
vision of grey eyes, kind and unafraid ; soft lips that 
tremble not though they pronounce doom, that 
smile not even when they love. The contemplation 
of the great sorrow of the people of the North, the 
deep melancholy that vexed the brow, and bowed 
the head, and whitened the hair, and yet left no 
stain upon the soul, will purify our modern 
sadness. 

There are tears and anguish in this book; it is 
bitter-sweet, but the savour is only sweet in the end. 
Throughout the melancholy, and the wrong, and the 
fierce fighting, a strong, grave gladness in life 
and in living throbs like a diapason, harmonising 
all. 


AN AMERICAN ARGUMENT FOR FREE TRADE. 


Economic aND InDuUsTRIAL Detustons. By Arthur B. and Henry 
Farquhar. London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A WELL-REASONED argument in favour of Free Trade will, it is 
to be hoped, always meet with a hearty welcome in this country. 
And such an argument is all the more acceptable when it is 
addressed by an American to Americans, and aims at opening 
their ports to our merchandise. This would probably be sur- 
prising news to Mr. A. B. Farquhar, for he states it as his con- 
viction that Great Britain, secure in her commercial supremacy, 
is profoundly indifferent to everything that takes place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He very much under-estimates the 
amount of interest excited by'the McKinley tariff in England. 
There seems good reason for hoping that his book may exercise 
considerable influence over the more open-minded among his 
countrymen who are not too deeply pledged to the Republican 
programme. He does not profess to throw any new light on the 
question in the abstract, but his enforcement of elementary 
truths is certainly not superfluous in a country where ag or 
so little recognised. That, however, which makes the k 
permanently valuable is the author's examination in detail of the 
course of American commerce during the last seventy s 
In one place he quotes Mr. Bagehot to the effect that 
America “is the theatre where the result of economic ex- 
periments— or, rather, illustrations of the trath of elementar 

economie principles—ean best be studied on a large scale.” 
Such illustrations may be studied in the tables and charts which 
Mr. Farquhar has compiled from the statistics furnished by the 
publications of the United States Government departments. 
The method he has pursued in constructing them may at first 
strike the reader as somewhat intricate, but a little careful 
attention to Mr. Farquhar’s explanations renders them perfectly 
intelligible. They are then seen to afford convincing evidence 
of the truth of the author's assertions. Among other things, it 
is shown that a change in the tariff is not accompanied by any 
constant variation in the balance of trade, wiile an increase iu 
the rate of import duties is actually the preeursor of a fa!l ia the 
value of exported as well as of imported merchard se. So 
much for the efforts of the Protectionists to secure a “ favour- 
able ” balance, and, by increasing the volume of their exports, to 
cause a flow of the precious metals into their own country. They 
are now beginning, says Mr. Farquhar. to acknowledge them- 
selves foiled in this direction, ani have recourse to-the plea 
that, by fostering native mannfactures, they are creatng a 
“ Home Market” for agricultural produce. The actual resalt 0! 
limiting the farmer's choice of markets—as is showa iu the cue 
of potatoes—is a fall in value proportionate to the extent of the 
crop; while the Protection afforded to certain favoured branches 
of manufacture—often situated at a distance from good agri- 
cultural land—does not increase demand or collect a body of 





When our hope fulfilled bred hope, and fear was a folly outworn. 





consumers in close proximity to the producer. 
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MORE BIOGRAPHY. 


Dicrronary or Natronat Broorapny. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. xxix. 
Inglis—John. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE unusual interest and variety of the new volume of the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography ” is sufficiently attested by 
an enumeration of some of the principal personages comprised 
in it—Ireton, Irving, Jacob Jeffrey. Jefferies, Jenkinson (Lord 
Liverpool), Jerrold, Jervis (Lord St. Vincent), Jewel, Jevons, 
and Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. Such common names 
as Jackson. James, and Jenkins are also prolific of noteworthy 
persons. The backbone of the volume, however, is formed by 
the unusual number of royal personages, mostly of great import- 
ance. The reigns of John, James I., and James II. were among 
the most momentous in English history, and have demanded and 
received the most attentive examination from the Rev. William 
Hunt, Professor Gardiner, and Professor Williamson. There 
are also four Jameses, Kings of Scotland, all entrusted to the 
able pen of Dr. A2neas Mackay; there is the “ Old Pretender ” ; 
there are two Queen Isabellas; and John of Gaunt and John 
Duke of Bedford, both virtually royal personages. The former 
of these great medieval characters is treated by Mr. Maunde 
Thompson, the latter by Mr. Hunt; while John of Salisbury, 
“for thirty years the central figure of English learning.” is 
amply diseussed by Mr. R. L. Poole. The most remarkable 
eccentricity is, perhaps, Samuel Ireland, the Shakespeare forger, 
who is handled by the editor himself. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


‘* Dear King of Comedy, 
Be honoured! Thou that didst love Venice so, 
Venice, and we who love her, all love thee!” 


So wrote Robert Browning of Carlo Goldoni, a dramatist 
whom Voltaire once deseribed as the Italian Moli¢ére. In many 
respects such a comparison was hardly felicitous, and caunot be 
accepted now without qualifications which almost rob it of its 
foree. Voltaire, however, was nearer the mark when he told 
Carlo Goldoni that if he was asked to give a title to “The 
Comedies ” he would call them “ Italy liberated from the Goths.” 
Miss Helen Zimmern, in the brief bat suggestive introduction 
to a group of four of the Venetian playwright’s comedies, claims 
with justice that it is Goldoni’s supreme merit and one of his 
chief titles to fame that he released the Italian theatre from 
the bondage of the artificial and puerile performances that 
until then had passed for plays. Goldoni was born in Venice in 
1707, but his life was chiefly spent in Paris and Versailles. 
He was a favourite with the King. taught Italian to 
the princesses, and followed the Court from palace to palace, 
dying at the age of eighty—just two years before the 
outbreak of the Revolution. Goldoni was never afraid to 
attack the follies of his time; he possessed a keen sense of 


humour, and his satire was genial rather than bitter. ‘“Comedy,. 


which is, or should be, the school of society,’ was his own dictum, 
“should never expose the weakness of humanity save to correct 
it;” and on the whole he was loyal to his own ideal. Ina very 
literal sense Carlo Goldoni was able to turn to mirth 
and money — experiences which other men wonld regard — 
not unreasonably —as altogether ruefal. For instance, 
swindled on one occasion out of a considerable sum of 
money, he sat down and wrote quickly a play called L’Impos- 
tore, which brought him back in hard pod twice the amount 
which he had lost. When one of his comedies was some- 
what ruthlessly assailed, Goldoni turned the tables on his critics 
by making their strictures the subject of adrama. His life was 
not without a strong element of romance, but it ended darkly, 
like many a less brilliant career. This dainty little volume re- 
tlects—-so far as a translation can—the characteristics of the 
“immortal Goldoni,” as his countrymen delight to style a play- 
wright who did much to redeem from pettiness the national 
«lrama. 

The “ Temple Library” has just been enriched by a choice 
edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World,” in two 
diminutive but dainty volumes. Paper, print, and binding, are 
alike excellent in quality and unimpeachable on the seore of good 
taste, and the book also contains some charming vignettes of 
Goldsmith's homes or haunts, drawn by Mr. Herbert Railton. 
We owe the “ Chinese Letters,” as these inimitable papers were 
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originally called, to Goldsmith’s engagement as literary hack to 
Newbery ; and probably if guineas ‘had not been quite so searce 
with a man who was always more or less of a “ distressed poet,” 
English literature would have been so much the poorer. Mr. 
Austin Dobson is always at his best in the society of the 
painters and poets of last century, and it is almost need- 
less to add that he has edited “ The Citizen of the World” with 
no less sympathy than judgment. Where explanatory comment 
is required, it is given with lucid conciseness, and no attempt is 
made to burden the book with superfluous notes. Mr. Dobson 
declares that Beau Dibbs and the pawnbroker’s widow, with 
her rings and her green damask, are as much alive to- 
day as Partridge or Mrs. Nickleby. Like Fielding and 
Dickens, Goldsmith took his own line, and was content 
to find material for his genius in a phase of life with which he 
was actually acquainted. “It is Goldsmith under the trans- 
parent disguise of Lien Chi, Goldsmith commenting, after the 
manner of Addison and Steele, upon Georgian England, that 
attracts and interests the modern reader. . . . One rubs 
one’s eyes as one reads; one asks oneself under one’s breath if 
it is of our day that the satirist is speaking. No; it is of the 
reign of the second of the Georges, before Grub Street was 
turned into Milton Street.” This edition of “The Citizen of 
the World” is a book to purchase and prize. 

It is difficult to speak with any patience of Mr. Joseph 
Hatton’s “ Cigarette Papers.’ There is a showy binding to the 
book, and seattered up and down its pages a number of more or 
less artistic thumb-nail pictures, vignettes, and a few more 
ambitious plates, including a portrait of Thomas Carlyle seated 
on a footstool before his own fire, in meditative mood, with a 
* churchwarden ” pipe in his hand. On the opposite page to the 
Cheyne Row interior occurs the very obvious remark, “ Smokers 
are of no party,” and this is followed by the statement that 
“Lord Tennyson enjoys a pipe; Mr. Labouchere a cigarette ; 
Bret Harte smokes almost as many cigars in the year as Mark 
Twain; and Henry Irving often hurries over his dinner for the 
sake of the cigar which follows it.” This is the sort of vacuous 
commonplace which abounds in the book, though now and then 
a good anecdote creeps into the narrative between rows of 
platitudes to right and left. Mr. Hatton, as all the world knows, 
has written one or two good novels, bat that is hardly a reason 
why he should inflict these dull and vapid * papers for the 
burning,” to quote his own expression, on readers who think 
they have a right to expect better work from his hands. 

Under the title of “ Modern Science” Sir John Lubbock is 
editing a new series of popular manuals of a less elaborate and 
technical character than the well-known “ International Scieutific 
Series.” The volume before us is a study of * The Horse,” and 
Profe-sor Flower’s name is, of course, a guarantee that the book 
is written from the point of view of the most recent biological 
research. The horse's place in Nature is, first of all, pointed 
out, and then its next of kin, s> to speak—the rhinoceros, the 
tapir, and the like—are described. Afterwards the structure of 
the horse, chiefly as bearing upon its evolution, its mode of life, 
and its relation to other vertebrated animals, is lucidly explained. 
lt is eurious to learn, on the authority of Professor Flower, that 
up to the year 1887 there existed in the various languages of the 
civilised world no less than 3,80) separate works on subjects 
appertaining to the horse; yet, we imagine, there was quite 
room for a treatise like this—at once strictly scientifie and 
popular. At all events, we know of nothing at all comparable 
to this little book, for it presents in simple language, divested 
of needless technicalities, the gist of a good many more preten- 
tious volumes. 

In a manual entitled “ Electricity up to Date” Mr. Verity 
gives a concise and popular accouut of the manner in which this 
new force has gradually been brought into subjection to the 
demands of modern civilisation. The book opens with a deserip- 
tion of the different modes of producing electricity, and after- 
wards proceeds to explain the principles involved in electric 
lighting and electric traction. Chapters are also devoted to the 
storage and public supply of electricity, the arrangement aud 
working of a private installation, Board of Trade regulations, 
and electrical engineering as a profession. 
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